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his  tireless  and  prolific  output  of  work  over 
the  past  41  years.  He  has  taken  over  50,000 
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art  history  and  his  exhibitions  have  been 
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photography  to  the  world.  BBC  World 
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The  vastness  of  Behl’s  documentation 
presents  a  wide  and  new  perspective  in 
understanding  the  art  of  India  and  Asia. 
His  photography  of  ancient  murals  in 
remote  places  has  clearly  established  the 
continuous  tradition  of  painting  in  India, 
from  ancient  times  through  the  medieval 
period.  His  books  ‘The  Ajanta  Caves’  and 
‘The  Art  of  India’  are  widely  acclaimed. 

Behl  has  photographed  and  researched  the 
Buddhist  heritage  of  19  regions  in  17 
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Preface  and  Acknowledgements 


The  year  was  1996  and  the  National  Museum  of  India  commissioned  me  to  produce  an  exhibition  of  my  photo¬ 
graphs  of  ‘Buddhist  Sites  and  Art  Heritage  in  India’.  The  exhibition  was  to  be  held  in  November  that  year,  as  part  of  the 
‘Festival  of  India’  in  Thailand.  I  was  given  the  assignment  based  upon  the  work  I  had  previously  done  in  photographing 
the  Buddhist  heritage  of  the  rock-cut  caves  of  Western  India,  including  the  great  paintings  of  Ajanta.  This  work  had  been 
acknowledged  in  India  and  across  the  world  and  had  put  me  in  touch  with  the  leading  scholars  of  Indian  art  history.  By 
then,  I  was  also  doing  considerable  work  to  document  the  Buddhist  monasteries  of  Ladakh. 

This  assignment  of  the  exhibition  gave  me  the  reason  to  travel  across  the  plains  of  Bihar  and  Uttar  Pradesh,  to  the 
most  important  sites  of  Buddhist  heritage:  Bodhgaya,  Sarnath,  Kushinagara,  Vaishali,  Rajgir,  Nalanda,  Sravasti,  Lumbini 
in  Nepal  and  so  many  others.  This  was  the  first  out  of  many  such  trips  to  visit  these  sites,  which  I  made  over  the  next 
twenty  years. 

In  the  meantime,  I  also  made  repeated  trips  to  the  monasteries  of  Ladakh,  Lahaul-Spiti,  Kinnaur  and  Western 
Tibet.  Those  were  wondrous  journeys  in  their  own  right.  The  monasteries  were  located  at  high  altitudes,  ranging  from 
10,000  feet  to  over  14,000  feet.  The  trans-Himalayan  landscape  is  a  stark,  cold  desert,  where  very  little  grows  and  life  is 
difficult.  The  oxygen  is  short  in  the  air  and  we  people  who  travel  up  from  the  plains,  need  considerable  time  to  acclimatize 
to  it.  One  cannot  exert  too  much,  or  even  eat  as  much  as  one  normally  does,  as  it  requires  much  oxygen  to  digest  the  food. 

Some  people’s  bodies  take  longer  to  acclimatize  than  others.  I  am  one  such  person  and,  in  each  documentation  vis¬ 
it,  it  took  me  considerable  time  to  get  used  to  the  altitude.  Some  monasteries  had  no  motorable  roads  going  to  them  and 
often  I  had  to  walk  uphill.  In  a  few  places,  where  the  distance  to  walk  was  very  long  and  arduous  (consequently  dangerous 
in  conditions  of  low  oxygen),  I  somehow  managed  to  arrange  a  horse  to  take  me  up.  I  will  never  forget  the  marvellous 
journey  of  four  days  going  and  coming  back  from  the  Phugtal  Monastery  in  Zanskar,  in  Ladakh.  I  did  not  know  how  to 
ride  a  horse,  but  the  gentle  and  intelligent  Zanskari  pony  seemed  to  understand  and  took  me  very  carefully  up  and  down 
the  steep  mountain  sides.  By  the  end  of  the  journey,  we  became  great  friends  and  it  was  a  sad  parting  for  me. 

Meanwhile,  the  photography  and  research  of  Buddhist  sites  in  the  other  countries  of  Asia  was  taken  up.  One  of 
the  most  exciting  journeys  was  two  months  across  the  length  of  China  and  from  Central  to  Western  Tibet.  For  long,  I 
had  heard  about  the  Kizil  Caves,  next  to  Kucha,  on  the  Northern  Silk  Route  in  Western  China.  Kucha  is  where  Kumara- 
jiva  was  born  to  Princess  Jiva  and  the  Kashmiri  Pandit  Kumarayana.  He  was  taken  to  Kashmir  for  thirteen  years  by  his 
mother,  where  he  learnt  Sanskrit  and  studied  Buddhist  scriptures.  On  his  return,  he  became  the  most  famous  translator 
of  Buddhist  scriptures  in  Kucha.  It  is  said  that  China  attacked  and  annexed  Kucha  because  of  the  importance  of  Ku- 
marajiva.  Today,  there  is  a  modern  statue  of  Kumarajiva  in  front  of  the  Kizil  Caves.  The  art  of  the  caves  displays  the 
influences  coming  from  India  in  the  First  Millennium  CE. 

In  Tibet,  the  journeys  were  across  very  high  altitudes  and  extremely  remote  places.  Seeing  the  ruins  of  the  castle 
at  Guge  was  like  a  long-awaited  pilgrimage.  This  was  the  spot  from  where  King  Yeshe  Od  directed  the  construction 
of  a  legendary  chain  of  108  monasteries,  across  Western  Tibet,  Ladakh,  Lahaul-Spiti  and  Kinnaur.  The  making  of  the 
monasteries  was  supervised  by  the  Great  Translator  Lhotsava  Rinchen  Zangpo.  The  paintings  and  sculptures  inside  the 
monasteries  were  made  by  artists  who  were  invited  from  Kashmir  for  the  purpose.  This  is  among  the  greatest  bodies  of 


the  art  of  mankind.  It  is  full  of  lyrical  grace  and  joy.  The  exquisite  paintings  are  also  of  special  value,  as  those  which  were 
made  in  the  valley  of  Kashmir  in  the  ancient  period  have  all  been  lost. 

My  film  assignments  from  Doordarshan  and  from  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs  gave  me  many  opportunities  to 
visit  the  countries  of  South  and  South  East  Asia,  which  made  it  possible  for  me  to  take  many  of  the  photographs  which 
are  in  this  book.  Research  fellowships  very  kindly  given  to  me  by  the  Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad  Institute  of  Asian  Stud¬ 
ies  made  it  possible  for  me  to  explore  and  document  the  northern  spread  of  Buddhism  from  the  Indian  sub-continent. 

Among  the  most  fascinating  of  the  journeys  of  photography,  was  the  one  in  which  my  colleague  and  partner  Sujata 
Chatterji,  Sanghamitra  Ghosh  and  I  travelled  across  Afghanistan  and  then  drove  from  there  into  Uzbekistan.  The  journey 
in  Afghanistan  was  not  easy  and  there  were  at  least  two  occasions  when  our  lives  were  at  considerable  risk.  Driving  into 
Uzbekistan,  near  Termez,  was  a  most  interesting  experience.  The  people  manning  the  border  checkpoint  knew  no  En¬ 
glish  and  we  did  not  know  their  language.  Moreover,  they  seemed  to  have  never  seen  Indians  before.  Among  the  things 
which  they  examined  very  carefully  (and  even  kept  for  detailed  scrutiny)  were  the  newspapers  which  had  been  used  to 
wrap  different  objects  in  our  bags.  We  were  at  the  checkpoint  for  more  than  two  hours.  However,  the  rest  of  the  journey 
across  Uzbekistan  was  fascinating  and  we  enjoyed  meeting  the  most  friendly  and  lovely  people. 

From  Uzbekistan,  the  next  leg  of  the  journey  took  us  to  Kalmykia,  the  only  part  of  Europe  which  has  a  Buddhist 
heritage.  Elista  in  Kalmykia  has  a  most  impressive  Buddhist  temple  and  many  statues  of  the  Acharyas  of  Nalanda  made 
around  it,  such  as  Nagarjuna,  Asanga,  Vasubandhu  and  Atisa.  It  was  Lamas  from  Ladakh  who  were  conducting  the 
prayers  inside  and  blessing  the  European  Buddhists.  They  were  very  happy  to  see  us  and  it  gave  them  an  opportunity  to 
speak  in  Hindi! 

This  book  is  based  upon  my  two  photographic  exhibitions  on  ‘The  Path  of  Compassion:  The  Buddhist  Heritage 
of  India’  and  on  ‘The  Buddhist  Heritage  of  the  World’.  These  exhibitions  have  been  very  warmly  received  and  held  by 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  major  cultural  institutions  in  forty  countries  around  the  world.  The  exhibitions  have  been 
on  display  for  months  at  a  time  at  the  Shwedagon  Pagoda  in  Myanmar,  the  Dunhuang  Caves  in  China,  the  Tooth  Relic 
Temple  in  Sri  Lanka,  the  Lumbini  site  in  Nepal,  the  Ryukoku  University  in  Kyoto,  the  Japanese  Buddhist  Temple  in  Brazil 
and  in  other  places. 

This  book  is  also  based  upon  a  series  of  articles  which  were  published  over  the  years  in  Frontline  magazine.  My 
grateful  thanks  are  owed  to  Mr.  N.  Ram  Editor-in-Chief  of  Frontline  who  warmly  appreciated  my  work  and  encouraged 
me  considerably.  I  am  also  extremely  thankful  to  Mr.  R.  Vijaya  Sankar,  Editor  of  Frontline,  who  guided  me  through  the 
years  of  my  writing  numerous  articles  for  the  magazine. 

The  suggestion  for  this  book  was  made  by  Dr.  Umakant  Mishra,  a  Former  Director  General  of  the  Publications 
Division,  Government  of  India.  He  suggested  to  Dr.  Sadhana  Rout,  the  present  Director  General  of  the  Publications 
Division,  that  this  book  should  be  produced.  Dr.  Sadhana  Rout  responded  very  warmly  and  gave  me  the  greatest  encour¬ 
agement  to  write  this  book  at  an  early  date.  She  also  energized  her  marvellous  team  at  the  Publications  Division  to  work 
with  me  to  produce  a  book  of  the  highest  quality.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  her  and  her  excellent  team  for  their  efforts  to 
produce  a  special  book  on  this  important  subject. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  those  who,  through  their  appreciation  and  encouragement,  helped  to  make  possible 
the  long  journeys  of  research  and  photography,  which  made  this  book  possible.  My  deep  gratitude  is  owed  to  Dr.  Lokesh 


Chandra,  Dr.  Karan  Singh  and  Dr.  Kapila  Vatsayayan  who  constandy  encouraged  me  to  put  my  writings  and  photographs 
together  in  the  form  of  books.  Their  suggestions  were  very  meaningful  for  me  as  I  have  the  deepest  respect  for  their 
scholarship.  I  wish  to  also  thank  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  for  their  help  and  cooperation  for  my  photography, 
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Introduction 


Gautama  Siddhartha  was  one  of  humanity’s  wisest  teachers.  He  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  BCE 
in  the  northern  plains  of  India.  He  taught  a  message  of  compassion  and  universal  love.  The  message  spread  to  all 
corners  of  Asia  and  shaped  the  culture  of  a  continent.  It  continues  till  today,  as  one  the  great  religions  of  the  world, 
with  millions  of  followers:  Buddhism. 

The  vast  spread  of  Buddhist  philosophy  across  Asia  in  ancient  times,  over  formidable  geographical  barriers 
and  great  distances,  is  one  of  the  miracles  in  history.  The  warm  acceptance  of  these  ideas  and  vision  of  life,  by  the 
people  of  faraway  lands,  underlines  the  sameness  of  the  human  condition  everywhere.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  these  ideas  were  keenly  sought  and  warmly  received  across  Asia.  This  vast  spread  of  Buddhism  was  entirely 
without  the  use  of  coercion  or  the  sword. 

Early  Buddhism,  today  known  as  Theravada  Buddhism,  concentrated  solely  on  self-discipline  as  a  means  of 
striving  for  enlightenment.  Later,  Mahayana  Buddhism  brought  the  concept  of  Bodhisattvas.  These  were  beings  who 
delayed  their  own  salvation,  to  help  others  on  the  path.  They  could  be  prayed  to  for  their  help.  In  the  subsequent 
developments  known  as  Vajrayana  Buddhism,  various  aspects  of  Buddhahood  were  personified  in  many  deities, 
which  were  represented  in  numerous  sculptures  and  paintings. 

In  the  meantime,  Sri  Lanka  became  the  centre  of  the  earlier  Theravada  order  of  Buddhism.  From  here,  the 
Buddhist  tradition  travelled  to  the  many  countries  of  South-East  Asia.  Mahayana  and  Vajrayana  Buddhism  spread  to 
Indonesia,  Tibet,  Vietnam,  Myanmar,  Central  Asia,  China,  Mongolia,  Korea  and  finally  to  Japan.  This  book  presents 
an  overview  of  the  Buddhist  heritage  of  India  and  of  the  world,  covering  all  three  orders  of  Buddhism:  Theravada, 
Mahayana  and  Vajrayana.  It  seeks  to  provide  a  wide  perspective  of  the  monuments  and  art  heritage  of  Buddhism, 
from  earliest  times.  It  also  takes  us  on  a  visual  pilgrimage  through  the  life  of  Gautama  Buddha. 

The  photographs  of  Buddhist  heritage  in  this  book  have  been  taken  across  Asia:  in  India,  Sri  Lanka,  Myan¬ 
mar,  Afghanistan,  Nepal,  Uzbekistan,  Tibet,  China,  Vietnam,  Thailand,  Cambodia,  Lao  PDR,  Indonesia,  Siberia, 
Bangladesh,  Bhutan,  Mongolia  and  Japan.  The  one  part  of  Europe  which  has  a  Buddhist  heritage  of  a  few  hundred 
years,  Kalmykia  in  Russia,  south  of  the  river  Volga,  has  also  been  covered. 


Buddha  in  Dharmachakrapravartana  Mudra,  Sarnath,  5th  Century  CE,  Uttar  Pradesh,  India. 

(Collection:  Archaeological  Survey  of  India  Site  Museum,  Sarnath) 

One  of  the  finest  images  of  the  Gupta  period  is  this  blissful  image  of  Gautama  Buddha,  preaching  the  First 
Sermon  at  Sarnath.  The  smooth  blending  of  the  planes  of  the  body  conveys  the  harmony  and  perfection  of 
the  Enlightened  One. 
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It  was  the  beginning  of  the  First  Millennium  BCE.  There  were  many  principalities  of  the  northern  plains  of  India.  Some  of  them 
were  Gana-Sanghas,  with  an  elected  council  that  ruled.  In  others,  the  concept  of  hereditary  leaders  was  evolving.  It  was  a  time  when  great 
philosophic  concepts,  which  were  to  last  forever,  were  being  crystallized.  By  the  8th  century  BCE,  the  beautiful  verses  of  the  early  Upanishads 
were  composed,  out  of  the  continuing  philosophical  traditions  of  the  land. 

These  verses  spoke  of  the  oneness  of  the  whole  of  creation.  The  world  of  separated  forms,  which  we  see  around  us,  was  considered 
to  be  samsara,  an  illusion.  We  perceive  this  illusory  world  through  our  senses  which  are  subjective.  The  high  purpose  of  life  was  to  transcend 
these  limitations:  to  lift  the  veils  of  illusion  and  to  see  beyond:  to  perceive  the  unity  of  all  that  there  is  and  thereby  to  break  out  of  the  spell 
of  the  transitory  world.  The  main  illusion  which  keeps  us  bound  to  the  material  world,  forever  seeking  its  fruits  and  benefits,  is  the  ego.  We 
imagine  ourselves  to  be  distinct  and  separate  entities  and  forever  chase  our  ambitions  and  desires.  The  spell  has  to  be  broken  and  all  desires 
have  to  be  left  behind,  in  order  to  attain  the  peace  of  the  eternal  truth. 

Cbaitya-Griha,  Kushinagara,  Uttar  Pradesh,  India. 

This  commemorates  the  place  where  Gautama  Buddha  achieved 
Parinirvana  in  his  80th  year.  (The  Parinirvana  is  when  Gautama 
Buddha  left  his  mortal  body  and  attained  freedom  from  the  cycle 
of  mortal  birth  and  rebirth.)  This  is  among  the  four  most  holy 

places  for  all  Buddhists. 


Mahabodhi  Temple,  Bodhgaya,  Bihar,  India. 

The  Mahabodhi  Temple  commemorates  the  illuminating  moment  in 
the  life  of  Gautama  Siddhartha,  which  was  to  transform  the  lives  of 
millions  in  his  lifetime  and  in  the  centuries  to  come. 

In  early  times,  Bodh  Gaya  was  known  as  Sambodhi,  or  ‘Complete 
Enlightenment’,  as  is  evident  from  the  inscription  of  Emperor 
Ashoka  of  the  3rd  century  BCE.  Emperor  Ashoka  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  this  spot  around  260  BCE  and  built  the  first  temple  at  the  site  of 
the  Bodhi  Tree,  under  which  Gautama  Siddhartha  meditated.  The 
present  temple  has  been  built  on  the  exact  location  where  the  first 
shrine  was  made. 

The  Bodh  Gaya  temple  was  referred  to  as  Mahabodhi  by  Xuanzang, 
the  Chinese  traveller,  who  visited  Bodh  Gaya  in  the  7th  century.  It  is 
also  referred  to  by  this  name  in  the  13th  century  during  the  reign  of 
the  Pala  dynasty  in  eastern  India. 

In  1861  when  the  temple  was  excavated  and  restored,  the  location  was 
popularly  called  Buddha-Gaya  or  Bodh  Gaya. 


In  this  age,  numerous  thinkers  gave  up  the  attractions  of  the  ephemeral  world,  in  search  of  the  Truth.  They  left  behind  their  material 
possessions  and  the  emotional  bonds  with  their  families,  to  wander  homeless.  They  sought  to  be  free  of  the  endless  pursuit  of  desires  in 
the  mundane  world.  This  would  give  them  the  opportunity  to  seek  the  truth  which  was  eternal  and  beyond  the  passing  material  illusions  and 
desires. 


Two  of  the  greatest  renunciators  of  the  period  were  Gautama  Siddhartha  and  Mahavira.  Gautama  is  known  as  the  4th  or  the  7th 
Buddha,  or  Enlightened  One’  and  Mahavira  is  known  as  the  24th  ‘Jina’  or  ‘Victor’  over  desires  and  the  fear  of  death.  Millions  of  their 
followers  continue  till  today,  as  two  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world:  Buddhism  and  Jainism. 

Gautama  Siddhartha  was  born  in  c.563  BCE,  the  son  of  King  Suddhodana,  the  ruler  of  the  Sakya  clan.  Suddhodana  ruled  from  the 
town  of  Kapilavastu,  in  the  present-day  state  of  Uttar  Pradesh  in  India.  The  site  of  Kapilavastu  has  been  excavated  near  the  villages  of 
Piprahwa  and  Ganweria. 

Before  Gautama  was  born,  it  is  believed  that  his  mother  Queen  Maya  had  a  dream.  In  her  sleep,  she  saw  a  white  elephant  entering  her 
womb.  Asita,  the  court  astrologer,  was  told  about  the  dream.  He  said,  “Queen  Maya,  you  will  have  a  son.  He  will  be  destined  for  greatness, 
in  whichever  path  he  chooses,  whether  as  a  great  king  or  as  a  renunciator  and  saviour  of  mankind.”  Thus,  the  arrival  of  a  Great  Being  was 
heralded. 

Just  before  she  was  to  give  birth.  Queen  Maya  set  out  for  her  father’s  town  Devadaha.  On  the  way  she  halted  in  a  grove  at  Lumbini, 
in  present-day  Nepal.  Here,  as  she  reached  up  to  take  the  support  of  a  branch  of  a  Sal  tree,  a  son  was  born  from  under  her  raised  arm.  The 
deities  Brahma  and  Indra  are  believed  to  have  been  present  to  receive  the  child.  When  he  was  born,  the  child  took  seven  steps  and  said,  “I  am 
one  who  will  tread  the  path  taken  by  others  before  me.” 

Ashoka,  the  great  Indian  Emperor  of  the  3rd  century  BCE,  erected  a  pillar  at  Lumbini  to  commemorate  this  sacred  site.  After  his  birth, 
Queen  Maya  bathed  in  a  pond  and  Gautama  is  said  to  have  been  given  an  abhisheka,  or  ritual  shower,  by  mythical  creatures. 

Gautama  led  a  princely  life  and  was  intentionally  kept  away  from  all  the  pains  and  miseries  of  the  world.  His  parents  were  afraid  of 
the  possibility  that  he  may  renounce  the  world  to  become  an  ascetic.  However,  Gautama  had  an  innate  thoughtful  nature  and  an  inclination 
towards  contemplation. 

At  the  age  of  29,  his  life  took  a  different  turn.  On  separate  occasions,  while  he  was  driven  outside  the  palace  by  his  charioteer,  he  saw 
four  sights  which  set  him  thinking.  He  saw  a  very  old  and  feeble  man,  an  extremely  sick  man  and  a  dead  man  being  taken  for  cremation.  As, 
in  the  palace,  he  was  sheltered  from  the  painful  realities  of  life,  these  sights  affected  him  deeply.  He  realized  that  all  pleasure  was  transitory. 
On  a  fourth  occasion,  he  saw  an  ascetic,  whose  face  was  serene.  This  led  Gautama  to  decide  to  renounce  the  fleeting  pleasures  of  the  world. 

Soon  thereafter,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  Gautama  bade  a  silent  farewell  to  his  sleeping  wife  and  son.  He  left  the  palace  quietly  on 
his  horse  Kanthaka,  accompanied  by  his  charioteer  Chandaka.  It  is  said  that  celestial  beings  cushioned  his  horse’s  hooves  as  he  rode,  so  that 
the  sound  would  not  awaken  the  sleeping  palace.  Having  gone  some  distance,  Gautama  cut  off  his  beautiful  long  hair  and  took  off  his  royal 
attire  and  ornaments.  These  and  his  horse  Kanthaka,  he  sent  back  with  Chandaka.  It  is  said  that  his  horse  Kanthaka,  who  loved  him  very 
much,  turned  around  for  one  last  look  at  Gautama.  In  that  moment,  Kanthaka ’s  heart  broke  and  he  died. 

For  six  years,  Gautama  wandered  all  over  present-day  Bihar,  in  his  quest  for  true  knowledge.  He  looked  for  teachers  who  may  be 
able  to  show  him  the  path  of  release  from  samsara,  the  endless  cycle  of  life  and  death  in  the  illusory  world.  None  were  able  to  satisfy  him. 

Mahabodhi  Temple,  Bodhgaya,  Bihar,  India. 

The  temple  is  built  at  the  spot  where  Gautama  Buddha  gained  Enlightenment,  near  Gaya  in 
Bihar.  The  present  structure  dates  back  to  the  mid-S*  century  CE.  This  is  one  of  the  four 
most  holy  places  for  all  Buddhists.  It  is  in  the  UNESCO  World  Heritage  List  of  Monuments. 
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Shrine,  Mahabodhi  Temple,  Bodhgaya,  Bihar,  India. 

The  pilgrim  traveller  Xuanzang  of  the  7th  century  CE,  made  the  following  observation  which  is 
valid  even  today:  “On  account  of  its  association  with  the  signal  event  in  Gautama  Buddha’s  life, 
that  of  his  attaining  enlightenment  and  supreme  wisdom,  Bodh  Gaya  may  be  said  to  be  the  cradle 
of  Buddhism.  To  the  devout  Buddhist  there  is  no  place  of  greater  importance  and  sanctity”. 


Stupa  and  Ashoka  Pillar,  Vaishali,  Bihar,  India. 

In  the  3rd  century  BCE,  Emperor  Ashoka  is  believed  to  have  redistributed  the 
holy  relics  of  Gautama  Buddha.  He  enshrined  them  in  many  such  stupas  across 
his  empire. 


Stupa  and  Ashoka  Pillar,  Vaishali,  Bihar,  India. 

At  the  time  of  Gautama  Buddha,  Vaishali  was  a  very  large  and  prosperous 
city.  It  was  visited  a  number  of  rimes  by  the  Buddha  and  is  one  of  the  most 

important  places  associated  with  his  life. 
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He  subjected  himself  to  the  severest  austerities,  in  the  belief  that  this  would  elevate  the  mind.  He  denied  himself  food  and  water,  till  he  was 
reduced  to  a  skeleton.  However,  the  truth  remained  beyond  his  grasp. 

Seeing  the  futility  of  self-mortification,  Gautama  decided  to  take  nourishment  again.  This  would  sustain  his  body  and  give  him  the 
clarity  of  mind  he  desired.  He  accepted  a  bowl  of  sweet  rice-milk  offered  to  him  by  a  village  girl  Sujata.  A  grass-cutter  offered  him  a  bundle 
of  soft  grass,  on  which  to  sit.  Next  to  the  river  Niranjana,  at  the  village  of  Uruvela,  Gautama  sat  down  to  meditate,  under  a  Pipal  tree.  For 
days,  he  sat  in  meditation,  determined  to  seek  the  truth.  Mara  and  his  armies,  the  personifications  of  our  doubts,  confusions  and  temptations, 
assailed  him  from  time  to  time.  However,  he  was  unshaken  in  his  quest  and  his  determination  to  escape  the  desires  and  pains  of  the  material 
world. 


It  was  a  full  moon  night.  Gautama  sat  under  the  Pipal  tree  and  continued  his  search.  Finally,  his  mind  dispelled  all  the  darkness  of 
confusion.  He  fully  realized  the  truth  of  the  cause  of  suffering  and  the  path  to  happiness. 

After  six  years  of  struggle,  Gautama  attained  his  goal:  he  had  become  a  Buddha,  one  who  had  gained  Bodhi ,  the  knowledge  of  the 
Truth.  One  man’s  glorious  journey  in  search  of  enlightenment  was  successfully  concluded.  In  this,  was  the  beginning  of  a  great  journey  for 
mankind.  Gautama  Buddha  meditated  at  the  place  of  his  enlightenment  and  arose  after  49  days.  He  had  resolved  to  preach  what  he  had 
realized. 


Angulimal  Stupa,  Sravasti,  Uttar  Pradesh,  India. 

The  town  of  Sravasti  is  located  in  the  fertile  plains  of  the  river  Ganga,  in  the  present-day  district  by  the  same  name.  In  ancient  times,  Sravasti  was  a  very  prosperous  city  and  Gautama 
Buddha  is  believed  to  have  spent  the  longest  amount  of  time  there.  This  is  also  the  place  where  he  gave  the  largest  number  of  discourses. 
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Kapilavastu,  Piprawaha  Archaeological  Site,  Uttar  Pradesh,  India. 

The  town  of  Kapilavastu  is  from  where  Gautama  Siddhartha’s  father  King  Suddhodana  ruled  his  kingdom.  This  is  where  Prince  Gautama  Siddhartha  spent  his  early  life. 


Thereafter,  the  site  of  Gautama  Buddha’s  enlightenment  became  one  of  the  most  sacred  spots  of  the  world.  It  is  today  known  as 
Bodh  Gaya  and  is  in  the  present-day  state  of  Bihar.  A  rock  edict  records  Emperor  Ashoka’s  visit  to  Bodh  Gaya  in  the  3rd  century  BCE,  where 
he  erected  a  shrine  to  commemorate  the  holy  spot.  Under  the  Bodhi  tree,  there  is  still  a  stone  seat,  the  Vajrasana ,  which  has  an  inscription  of 
that  period.  The  geese  and  palmette  motifs  on  the  seat  are  also  typical  of  Ashoka’s  time.  The  site  also  flourished  greatly  under  the  Pala  and 
Sena  rulers  between  the  8th  and  12th  centuries.  Many  fine  sculptures  of  this  period  are  preserved  in  the  nearby  archaeological  museum. 


Dhamek  Stupa,  Sarnath,  Uttar  Pradesh,  India. 

This  stupa  marks  the  spot  where  Gautama  Buddha  gave  his  first  sermon,  setting  into  motion  the  “Wheel  of  Dharma’.  The  original  stupa  here  is  believed  to  have  been  made  in  the  3rd 
century  BCE.  The  present  stupa  is  much  larger  than  the  original  one  and  was  probably  made  in  the  middle  of  the  First  Millennium  CE.  This  is  one  of  the  four  most  holy  places  for  all 
Buddhists. 
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Rajgir,  Newly-Excavated  Stupa,  Bihar,  India. 

The  city  of  Rajgir  was  the  first  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Magadha.  The  name  Rajgir  came  from  rajagriha,  ‘the  house  of  the  king’.  It  was  here  that  Gautama  Buddha  spent  several  months 
meditating  and  preaching.  The  First  Buddhist  Council  was  held  here  under  the  leadership  of  Maha  Kassapa,  one  of  the  principle  disciples  of  Gautama  Buddha. 


At  Sarnath,  near  Varanasi,  in  the  present-day  state  of  Uttar  Pradesh,  Gautama  Buddha  delivered  his  First  Sermon,  to  his  five  former 
companions.  This  event  is  known  as  the  Dharmachakra  Pravartana,  or  the  ‘Setting  into  Motion  of  the  Wheel  of  Law’.  The  Buddha  spoke  of 
the  Four  Noble  Truths.  He  said  there  is  Dukha,  or  suffering.  There  is  Samudaja,  or  the  cause  of  suffering.  There  is  Nirodha,  or  the  removal  of 
the  cause  of  suffering  and  there  is  Marg,  or  the  path  leading  to  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  suffering. 

“Now  this  O  monks,  is  the  noble  truth  of  sorrow:  from  birth  it  begins;  old  age  causes  sorrow;  sickness  causes  sorrow;  death  causes 
sorrow;  contact  with  unpleasant  things  causes  sorrow;  separation  from  pleasant  things  causes  sorrow  and  not  getting  what  one  wishes  for 
also  causes  sorrow. 

“Now  this  O  monks,  is  the  noble  truth  about  the  origin  of  sorrow:  sorrow  arises  from  craving,  which  leads  to  rebirth  and  a  thirst  for 
sensual  delights.  Desire  leads  to  the  seeking  of  satisfaction,  now  here,  now  there  -  that  is  to  say,  the  craving  for  gratification  of  passions,  or 
the  craving  for  life,  or  the  craving  for  success. . .  this  is  the  cause  of  sorrow. 

i 

“Now  this  O  monks,  is  the  noble  truth  about  the  removal  of  sorrow:  sorrow  shall  be  gone  when  desire  ceases  and  no  passion  remains. 
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Stupa,  Lauriya  Nandangarh,  Bihar,  India. 

Lauriya  Nandangarh  is  28  km  from  Bettiah  in  West  Champaran  district  of  the  state  of  Bihar.  It  is  situated  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Burhi  Gandak.  This  has  been  a  location  of  the 
expression  of  much  Buddhist  devotion  over  the  centuries  and  there  are  mounds  of  1 5  stupas  here. 


“Now  this  O  monks,  is  the  noble  truth  about  the  way  which  leads  to  the  removal  of  sorrow:  it  is  the  noble  Eight-fold  Path.  This  is 
the  path  of  moderation.  It  keeps  clear  of  the  two  extremes  of  self-indulgence  and  self-mortification.  This  path  is  the  noble  Eight-fold  Path 
of  the  right  views,  the  right  thoughts,  the  right  speech,  the  right  action,  the  right  means  of  livelihood,  right  effort,  right  mindfulness  and  right 
contemplation”. 

Hearing  Gautama  Buddha’s  enlightened  words  the  five  ascetics  were  at  once  convinced  and  they  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Buddhist 
Sangha,  or  monastic  community. 

The  Dhamek  Stupa  is  said  to  stand  at  the  place  where  Gautama  Buddha  preached  to  the  five  ascetics  in  the  deer  park  at  Sarnath.  The 
walls  of  this  stupa  are  decorated  with  many  beautiful  carvings.  The  date  of  the  present  stupa  is  not  certain.  However,  archaeologists  have 
discovered  another,  smaller  stupa  within  it.  This  is  believed  to  have  been  made  by  Emperor  Ashoka  in  the  3rd  century  BCE.  Emperor  Ashoka 
built  many  great  stupas  to  honour  the  Buddha.  Each  of  these  was  called  a  dharmarajika  stupa  and  contained  the  holy  relics  of  Gautama 
Buddha.  One  of  these  is  at  Sarnath. 
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Inscribed  Column  with  Lion  Capital,  Lauriya  Nandangarh,  Bihar,  India. 

About  2  km  from  the  stupa  mounds,  stands  a  pillar  of  the  3rd  century  BCE,  with 
the  inscription  of  Devanampiya  Piyadassi ,  ‘Beloved  of  the  Divine’.  These  inscriptions 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  India  are  ascribed  to  Emperor  Ashoka.  This  pillar  is 
a  single  block  of  polished  sandstone,  over  32  feet  high. 


Ashoka  Edict  Carved  on  the  Shaft  of  Pillar,  Lauriya  Nandangarh,  Bihar, 
India. 

The  pillar  is  inscribed  with  the  edicts  of  Emperor  Ashoka  in  clear  and  beautifully- 
cut  characters.  Such  inscriptions  are  an  invaluable  record  of  the  ethical  attitudes  and 
beliefs  of  the  early  Indian  tradition. 


Sculptures  belonging  to  different  periods  have  also  been  found  at  the  site,  which  continues  to  be  in  worship  till  today.  Some  of  the 
most  beautiful  Buddha  figures  here  are  of  the  Gupta  period,  around  the  5th  century  CE.  There  is  a  peaceful  expression  and  an  inward  look 
that  marks  the  art  of  this  period.  Here  we  see  the  Buddha  in  the  Dharmachakra  Pravartana  mudra. 

Emperor  Ashoka  also  erected  many  impressive  pillars  to  commemorate  events  of  Gautama  Buddha’s  life.  The  Ashoka  pillar  at  Sarnath, 
with  its  famous  capital  of  four  lions,  was  erected  at  the  place  where  the  Buddha  established  his  first  Sangha,  the  Buddhist  congregation.  The 
lion  capital  of  this  pillar  is  the  national  emblem  of  the  Republic  of  India. 
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Pipaliya  Stupa,  Bhojpur,  Madhya  Pradesh,  India. 

There  are  numerous  stupas  of  the  3rd  century  BCE  across  the 
state  of  Madhya  Pradesh  in  Central  India,  such  as  these.  They 
show  that  the  preoccupation  of  the  people  in  ancient  times  was 
with  that  which  was  beyond  the  illusions  of  the  material  world. 
Thousands  of  stupas  were  made  in  India  in  ancient  times  by 
Buddhists,  Jainas  and  Ajivikas. 


Gautama  Buddha  wandered  ceaselessly  from  place  to  place  in  present-day  Bihar  and  Uttar  Pradesh.  He  taught  dharma  to  one  and  all, 
without  any  distinctions.  He  and  his  disciples  lived  on  whatever  they  received  as  alms.  This  wandering  life  ceased  only  in  the  monsoons,  when 
the  rain  came  down  hard  and  they  had  to  take  shelter  in  viharas,  or  residences  for  monks. 

Gautama  Buddha  frequently  visited  Rajgir,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Magadha.  He  spent  many  monsoons  preaching  there.  After 
he  passed  away,  the  First  Buddhist  Council  was  convened  at  this  site.  Modern-day  Rajgir  preserves  the  remains  of  this  ancient  past.  In  these, 
historians  have  tried  to  identify  places  associated  with  the  events  of  Buddhist  history.  Gautama  Buddha  preached  in  the  easily-understood 
local  dialect  of  the  people.  He  spoke  of  universal  equality,  charity  and  logical  reasoning.  Large  numbers  flocked  to  his  sermons  and  became 
his  followers. 

At  the  age  of  80,  Gautama  Buddha  headed  to  Kushinagara,  in  present-day  Uttar  Pradesh.  There  he  told  his  close  disciple  Ananda  that 
his  end  had  come.  Ananda  was  miserable  and  cried  bitterly.  The  Buddha  asked  him  not  to  grieve  the  loss  of  his  master’s  ephemeral  self.  He 
said,  “ dharma  is  your  refuge”.  The  Buddha  addressed  the  Sangha  one  final  time  and  said  at  the  end:  “All  that  comes  into  existence  must  fade 
away.  Let  your  striving  alone  never  come  to  an  end!”  The  year  was  483  BCE  and  these  were  Gautama  Buddha’s  last  words. 

Following  the  Buddha’s  Mahaparinirvana,  his  relics  were  distributed  amongst  seven  groups  of  his  followers,  who  enshrined  them  in 
stupas.  The  Pali  chronicles  tell  that  Emperor  Ashoka  opened  these  original  stupas  and  redistributed  the  relics  in  other  stupas  across  his  lands, 
in  the  3rd  century  BCE.  Archaeological  excavations  have  shown  that  the  core  of  the  stupas  at  Sanchi  and  Amaravati  date  back  to  Emperor 
Ashoka’s  period.  However,  building  activity  continued  at  these  sites.  What  is  visible  today  does  not  belong  to  the  Maurya  period.  Since  earliest 
historic  times,  the  kings  and  the  people  of  this  land  presented  a  unique  and  fascinating  culture.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  were  no 
portraits  of  rulers  made  in  ancient  India.  Emperor  Ashoka  does  not  even  mention  his  own  name  in  most  of  his  edicts.  He  is  just  referred  to 
as  Devanampiya  Piyadassi,  ‘beloved  of  the  divine’  and  ‘one  whose  vision  is  filled  with  adoration’. 

Besides  his  visits  to  many  Buddhist  pilgrimage  sites.  Emperor  Ashoka  also  excavated  great  caves  out  of  the  hills  at  Barabar  in  present- 
day  Bihar.  These  were  made  for  the  ascetic  sect  of  the  Ajivikas.  Emperor  Ashoka’s  inscriptions  of  the  3rd  century  BCE  are  a  remarkable  record 
of  a  compassionate  and  cosmopolitan  vision:  a  vision  which  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  ruler  till  today. 
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Beyond  the  Illusory  World 


The  concept  of  samsara ,  the  cycle  of  repeated  life  and  death  in  the  material  world,  underlies  the  Indian  philosophic  vision.  The  search 
is  constandy  to  rise  above  the  illusory  nature  of  our  ephemeral  lives  (maya  or  mithya),  to  seek  the  truth  beyond.  The  high  purpose  in  life  is  to 
lose  our  ego  and  attachment  to  the  objects  of  our  desires:  to  see  the  oneness  of  all  that  there  is. 

Early  Indie  art  embodies  these  deep  philosophic  concepts.  It  takes  us  on  a  journey  through  the  development  of  man’s  spiritual 
thoughts:  on  a  path  which  seeks  the  goal  of  the  eternal  truth.  The  stupa  is  one  of  the  oldest-known  sacred  forms  in  India.  It  is  seen  in 
Buddhist,  Jaina  and  Ajivika  monuments,  from  early  times.  A  vast  mud  stupa  of  the  8th  to  the  10th  century  BCE  has  been  recently  excavated 
near  Nalanda,  in  present-day  Bihar. 

Early  Chinese  pilgrims  mention  that  Indians  created  vast  numbers  of  stupas,  simply  by  piling  up  stones  and  bricks.  It  is  a  practice 
which  continues  till  today  in  the  Himalayan  Buddhist  states  in  India.  Just  placing  a  few  pebbles  one  on  top  of  another,  creates  an  object  of 
worship. 

Gajalakshmi,  Bharhut  Stupa  Railing,  2nd  Century  BCE,  Madhya  Pradesh,  India. 

(Collection:  Indian  Museum,  Kolkata) 

This  is  among  the  earliest  representations  of  Lakshmi  in  Indian  art.  These  deities  seen  in  the 
Bharhut  stupa  railings  lay  the  foundations  of  Indian  art  to  come  in  the  centuries  that  follow. 


Yaksbi,  Railing  of  the  Bharhut  Stupa,  2nd  Century  BCE,  Madhya  Pradesh, 
India. 

(Collection:  Indian  Museum,  Kolkata) 

Only  a  mound  remains  of  the  great  Bharhut  Stupa  in  Madhya  Pradesh  today.  A 
portion  of  the  railings  that  surrounded  it  and  one  of  the  gateways  are  preserved 
in  the  Indian  Museum,  Kolkata.  The  railings  are  made  of  sandstone  and  are 
engraved  with  exquisite  art.  The  representations  of  incidents  from  Gautama 
Buddha’s  life  and  the  Jataka  stories  made  here,  are  among  the  earliest  in  the 
world.  The  Bharhut  Stupa  railings  also  have  many  images  of  the  early  deities 
in  Indian  art  along  vnthjyakshas  and  jaksbis,  who  represent  the  abundance  and 
fertility  of  nature.  The  woman  and  the  tree  against  which  she  stands,  represent 
the  bounteous,  regenerative  qualities  of  the  natural  order. 


The  great  Borobudur  stupa  of  the  8th-9th  century  CE  in  Indonesia  clearly  illustrates  the  meaning  of  the  stupa  in  Buddhist  thought. 
The  vast  stupa  has  exquisite  relief  made  around  it,  which  one  sees  as  one  goes  around  the  stupa.  At  the  lowest  level  of  circumambulation,  we 
are  presented  the  kamadhatu,  the  life  of  passions  in  the  world.  We  then  climb  up  the  steps  on  the  side  of  the  edifice  and  the  next  two  levels 
present  us  relief  of  the  karmadhatu,  showing  how  we  can  improve  our  lot  through  good  actions. 

The  next  two  levels  present  us  the  rupadhatu,  the  personification  of  enlightenment,  through  the  life  of  Gautama  Buddha.  We  see  the 
Lalitvistara,  the  drama  of  the  life  of  the  Buddha.  Here,  we  see  scenes  from  his  life  and  the  Jataka  stories.  Finally,  we  go  upward  still,  through 
the  gateway  of  Kala ,  or  ‘Time’.  Leaving  behind  time  itself,  we  approach  the  final  truth,  the  arupadhatu,  that  which  is  without  form.  Here,  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  ascent,  it  is  the  stupa  itself  which  is  before  us. 

In  Indie  thought,  the  final  truth  which  is  sought  is  formless,  arupa  or  nirguna.  Thus,  a  simple  form,  which  does  not  remind  us  of  men 
or  women,  animals,  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  any  of  the  shapes  of  the  material  world  around  us,  is  best  to  have  before  us  when  we  wish  to 
meditate  upon  the  eternal  truth.  Stupas  could  be  meditated  upon,  without  reminding  the  devotee  of  any  forms  of  the  ephemeral  world,  which 
might  distract  him. 

The  followers  of  Gautama  Buddha  enshrined  his  mortal  remains  in  a  number  of  stupas.  Thus  began  a  tradition  which  spread  to  many 
countries  and  continues  till  today.  Stupas  also  housed  Buddhist  teachings,  the  re  mains  of  other  revered  teachers  and  their  personal  belongings. 
The  stupa  became  a  profound  representation  of  liberation  from  the  bindings  of  the  material  world. 

In  the  3rd  century  BCE,  Emperor  Ashoka  of  the  Maurya  dynasty  is  believed  to  have  retrieved  Gautama  Buddha’s  holy  relics  and 
enshrined  them  again,  in  stupas  which  he  constructed  across  his  kingdom.  The  original  stupas  at  Amaravati,  Sarnath,  Sanchi  and  Vaishali  were 
among  those  made  in  his  time.  The  rule  of  the  Mauryas  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Sunga  dynasty,  in  the  2nd  and  1st  centuries  BCE.  Emperor 
Ashoka ’s  monuments  had  symbols  which  were  common  to  all  Indie  faiths,  such  as  the  chakra.  The  earliest  body  of  purely  Buddhist  art,  with 
images  of  the  life  of  Gautama  Buddha  and  Jataka  stories,  was  made  under  the  rule  of  the  Sunga  dynasty,  in  the  2nd  and  1st  centuries  BCE. 

In  early  Buddhist  shrines,  forms  of  the  life  of  the  world  around  us,  trees,  animals  and  humans,  were  made  on  the  railings  and  gateways. 
Beyond  the  railings  and  gateways  was  the  stupa,  to  point  out  the  arupa  towards  which  we  must  strive,  leaving  behind  the  fleeting  attractions 
of  the  world.  The  aim  of  the  philosophic  path  was  release  from  the  ego  and  the  pain  created  by  our  attachments.  Accordingly,  the  eternal 
themes  were  represented  in  art  and  personalities  were  not  shown.  Generalized  depictions  of  men  and  women  were  seen  along  with  the  natural 
world.  Numerous  images  of  yakshas  an&yakshis  were  made  on  the  railings  and  gateways.  They  represent  the  protection  of  nature  and  its 
great  fertility,  which  ensures  the  continuance  of  life.  The  first  formalized  deity,  seen  ft  >m  the  2nd  century  BCE  onwards,  was  Lakshmi,  with 
elephants  pouring  water  upon  her.  Saraswati  was  also  depicted  on  the  stupa  railings 

In  the  meantime,  Buddhas  or  ‘Enlightened  Ones’  were  alluded  to  by  symbols  of  their  achievement  and  presence.  The  focus  was  not 
on  the  personality  of  Gautama  Buddha  as  an  individual  and  no  figures  of  him  were  made  at  that  time.  The  potential  of  ‘Buddhahood’  within 
us  was  represented  by  symbols.  The  wheel  represented  the  first  teaching  of  the  Buddhist  Dharma\  the  Bodhi  tree  represented  Enlightenment; 
while  footprints  and  an  umbrella  over  a  vacant  space  proclaimed  the  presence  of  an  ‘Enlightened  One’. 

From  the  2nd  century  BCE  to  the  1st  century  CE,  great  stupas  were  made  at  Sanchi  and  Bharhut,  in  the  present-day  state  of  Madhya 
Pradesh.  Between  the  sacred  and  unadorned  form  of  the  stupa  and  the  mundane  world  outside,  were  made  vedikas  or  railings,  and  toranas  or 


Saraswati,  Bharhut  Stupa  Railing,  2nd  Century  BCE,  Madhya  Pradesh,  India. 

(Collection:  Indian  Museum,  Kolkata) 
Photograph  by  Sanghamitra  Ghosh 

The  earliest  representations  of  Saraswati  in  Indian  art  are  seen  here  in  the  Bharhut  Stupa  railings  and 
in  the  railings  of  the  contemporaneous  Jaina  stupa  at  Kankali  Tila,  near  Mathura,  in  Uttar  Pradesh. 
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Stupa  II,  Sanchi,  c.  100  BCE,  Madhya  Pradesh,  India. 

At  Sanchi,  on  a  low  hill  next  to  Vidisha,  are  the  finest  surviving  early  Buddhist  stupas.  Halfway 
up  the  hill,  is  a  stupa  which  contains  the  remains  of  prominent  Buddhist  teachers  of  the  Maurya 
period.  The  vedika,  or  railings  made  around  the  stupa,  date  to  around  1 00  BCE. 

Made  in  the  time  of  the  Sunga  rulers,  the  sculptures  on  the  vedika  of  this  stupa  are  among  the  very 
oldest  Buddhist  art  of  the  world.  These  depictions  continue  the  rich  visual  lore  of  the  land  and 
show  the  roots  of  the  specific  Buddhist  imagery  to  come  in  later  centuries. 
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Great  Stupa,  Sanchi,  Madhya  Pradesh,  India. 

The  greatest  surviving  Buddhist  stupa  of  the  BCE  period  is  on  top  of  the  hill  at  Sanchi. 
The  stupa  was  originally  made  in  the  3rd  century  BCE.  In  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century 
BCE,  it  was  doubled  in  size  and  its  older  wooden  railings  were  replaced  with  massive 
stone  ones,  9  feet  high.  Four  gloriously-carved  stone  toranas  or  gates,  each  34  feet  high, 
were  added  to  the  railings  in  the  1“  century  CE. 


gateways.  The  railings  created  a  path  for  the  devotee  to  walk  around 
the  revered  stupa.  As  he  went  around  the  stupa,  he  was  reminded  of 
the  virtuous  qualities  of  the  Buddha.  Jatakas  or  tales  of  the  previous 


East  Gateway,  Inner  View,  Great  Stupa,  Sanchi,  1“  Century  CE,  Madhya  Pradesh, 

India. 

The  vedika,  or  railing,  creates  a  passage  for  the  devotee  to  go  around  the  venerated  stupa,  in 

ritual  circumambulation. 
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lives  of  Gautama  Buddha  were  used  to  exemplify  the  rules  of  conduct  in  everyday  life.  In  these,  he  is  seen  in  previous  births,  both  in  human 
and  animal  form. 

One  of  the  marvellous  aspects  of  the  art  of  this  period  is  that  sublime  character,  rare  even  in  humans,  is  presented  in  the  sculpted 
animals  of  the  Jataka  stories.  This  is  a  view  of  the  world  which  makes  no  distinction  between  the  life  of  man  and  that  of  the  animals  and 
even  plants  and  trees. 
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North  Gateway,  Inner  View,  Great  Stupa,  Sanchi,  1*'  Century  CE,  Madhya  Pradesh,  India. 

These  magnificent  gateways,  sculpted  on  both  sides,  are  among  the  finest  works  of  Indian  art.  The  themes  are  carved  in  very  fine  detail,  which  reminds  us  of  an  inscription  on  the  East 
Gateway,  stadng  that  these  reliefs  were  the  work  of  ivory  carvers  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Vidisha. 
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Sbalabhanjika,  East  Gateway,  Great  Stupa,  Sanchi,  1“  Century  CE,  Madhya  Pradesh,  India. 

The  best-known  sculpture  of  the  Sanchi  Stupas  is  this  exquisite  sbalabhanjika.  Such  figures,  made  near  the  entrances  of  stupas  and  temples,  are  the  earliest  deities  of  Indian  art.  They 
represent  the  fertility  and  abundance  of  nature.  They  also  represent  the  power  and  attraction  of  maya  (the  illusions  of  the  material  world). 


Around  100  BCE,  a  great  stupa  was  made  at  Bharhut,  in  the  eastern  part  of  present-day  Madhya  Pradesh.  Part  of  the  9-foot  high 
vedika  or  railing  and  one  torana  or  gateway  of  this  stupa  are  today  preserved  in  the  Indian  museum  in  Kolkata.  These  were  made  in  imitation 
of  the  wooden  architecture  of  that  time.  These  and  the  contemporaneous  ones  at  Sanchi  are  the  earliest  stupa  railings  to  have  survived. 
Unlike  the  imperial  art  of  the  Mauryas,  inscriptions  here  show  that  the  relief  and  figures  were  donations  of  lay  persons,  monks  and  nuns. 
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Worship  of  Buddha  Represented  by  a  Tree,  East  Gateway,  Inner  Face,  Great  Stupa,  Sanchi,  Is'  Century  CE,  Madhya  Pradesh,  India. 

Buddhism  brings  before  us  a  vision  of  the  eternal  harmony  of  the  world  and  the  oneness  of  all  creation.  All  beings,  whether  human,  animal  or  plant,  are  seen  as  essentially  the  same.  The 
tree  is  used  here  to  represent  Buddhahood.  The  animals  are  seen  worshipping  it,  much  as  humans  would. 


On  the  left  of  the  north  gateway  of  the  vedika  is  made  th ejaksha  Kubera,  who  symbolizes  abundance.  On  the  same  pillar  is  made 
the  yakshi  Chandra.  She  holds  a  branch  of  the  Ashoka  tree  above  her.  The  tree  longs  for  the  touch  of  a  beautiful  woman,  to  then  burst  into 
blossom.  She  entwines  herself  like  a  creeper  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
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Riders  on  Animals,  East  Gateway,  Inner  Face,  Great  Stupa,  Sanchi,  1”'  Century  CE, 
Madhya  Pradesh,  India. 

Images  of  gende  persons  and  animals  fill  the  world  created  by  the  artists  of  Sanchi.  The  grace  of 

find  deep 


the  figures  and  the  expressions  on  their  faces  transport  us  to  the  peace  which  we  can 
\  within  ourselves. 
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Kesaria  Stupa,  Bihar,  India. 

Two  miles  to  the  south  of  East  Champaran,  is  one  of  the  largest  stupas  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  62  feet  in  height  and  1,400  feet  in  circumference  at  its  base.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
constructed  after  the  2”d  century  CE,  on  the  ruins  of  a  much  older  stupa. 


The  deity  of  prosperity  and  abundance  Lakshmi  is  also  made  on  the  vedika.  She  is  seen  in  the  contemporaneous  Sanchi  stupa  as  well 
as  the  later  Great  Stupa  of  Sanchi.  Lakshmi  remains  dll  today  a  popular  deity  of  Buddhists  in  Japan.  Composite  creatures,  part-human,  part- 
animal  and  part-plant,  are  made  on  the  vedika.  The  whole  of  existence  is  seen  as  deeply  connected  and  the  ardsts  see  no  problem  in  joining 
different  forms  of  life,  in  a  fully  harmonious  depicdon. 

The  figures  of  men  and  women  in  this  art  are  part  of  the  harmony  of  nature  and  are  endowed  with  a  generous  sense  of  well-being. 
There  are  no  groups  of  figures.  Each  appears  to  abide  peacefully,  self-contained,  in  the  place  assigned  to  him  or  her.  Many  of  the  roundels 
in  the  vedika  have  lotus  medallions.  Human  figures  are  also  made  inside  these.  In  Indie  thought,  the  lotus  is  a  symbol  of  purity  and  of  rising 
above  the  mundane,  of  transcendence. 

The  city  of  Vidisha,  in  present-day  Madhya  Pradesh,  was  on  the  trade  route  which  connected  the  plains  of  the  river  Ganga  to  the 
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Barabar  Caves,  3rd  Century  BCE,  Bihar,  India. 

The  four  caves  at  Barabar  are  the  oldest  surviving  rock-cut  caves  in  India.  These  were  made  by  Emperor  Ashoka  and  his  grandson  Dashratha,  out  of  huge  granite  outcrops  near  Gaya. 
The  architecture  is  designed  to  look  like  the  contemporaneous  wooden  architecture  of  the  period.  These  caves  probably  provided  the  model  for  the  many  Buddhist  rock-cut  caves  which 
were  later  made  in  Western  India.  It  is  notable  that  these  caves  were  made  for  the  Ajivikas,  a  deeply  ascetic  sect,  who  also  made  stupas,  since  at  least  the  8th  to  10th  centuries  BCE. 


western  coast  of  India.  It  was  also  a  bustling  market  place,  at  the  centre  of  the  vast  and  fertile  plains  of  Central  India.  At  Sanchi,  on  a  low 
hill  next  to  Vidisha,  are  the  finest-surviving  early  Buddhist  stupas.  Halfway  up  the  hill,  is  a  stupa  which  contains  the  remains  of  prominent 
Buddhist  teachers  of  the  Maurya  period.  The  vedika  or  railing  made  around  the  stupa  dates  to  around  100  BCE. 

The  vedika  has  medallions  and  half-medallions  with  reliefs.  Corner  pillars  at  the  entrances  are  fully  carved.  The  deity  of  prosperity 
and  abundance  Lakshmi,  with  elephants  pouring  water  over  her,  is  made  here.  The  relief  is  shallow  and  the  style,  though  similar  to  that  of 
Bharhut,  appears  to  predate  the  latter. 
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Buddha,  Sculpture,  Gandhara,  Indian  Sub-continent.  (Collection: 
National  Museum,  New  Delhi) 

Buddhist  art  from  the  north-western  regions  of  the  Kushana  Empire  (Is' 

&  2nd  centuries  CE)  displays  the  influences  of  Greek  and  Central  Asian  art. 
These  depictions  are  different  from  the  idealized  art  of  the  mainstream  Indie 
tradition.  The  art  of  Gandhara  attempts  to  present  the  appearance  of  people 
in  the  world  and  their  everyday  expressions.  This  art  also  depicts  heavy  folds 
of  drapery.  In  mainstream  Indian  art,  garments  were  made  translucent,  to  allow 
the  luminous  form  of  the  body  to  show  through. 


Talaja  Buddhist  Caves,  Bhavnagar  District,  Gujarat,  India. 

There  are  many  early  Buddhist  rock-cut  caves  in  the  Bhavnagar  and  Junagadh 
districts  of  Gujarat.  These  were  excavated  out  of  the  hill  faces  over  a  considerable 
span  of  time,  probably  from  the  3rd  century  BCE  onwards,  well  into  the  CE  period. 
In  fact,  Xuanzang,  the  Chinese  pilgrim  traveller,  mentions  Buddhist  caves  in  Kutch 
also.  Much  more  research  needs  to  be  done  of  these  early  caves  in  Gujarat. 


The  greatest-surviving  Buddhist  stupa  of  the  BCE  period  is  on  top  of  the  hill  at  Sanchi.  It  is  likely  that  it  would  have  enshrined  the 
relics  of  Gautama  Buddha.  The  stupa  was  originally  made  in  the  3rd  century  BCE.  There  is  an  Ashoka  pillar  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the 
stupa.  In  the  middle  of  the  2  century  BCE,  the  stupa  was  doubled  in  size  and  its  older  wooden  railings  were  replaced  with  massive  stone 
ones. 
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Ashoka’s  Edicts  at  Mount  Girnar,  Junagadh,  3rd  Century  BCE,  Gujarat,  India. 

Ashoka,  of  the  Maurya  dynasty,  was  the  first-known  great  Emperor  of  India.  Probably  following  the  example  of  the  Achaemenid  Persians,  with  whom  there  was  considerable  interaction 
in  that  period,  he  made  numerous  inscriptions  on  tall  pillars  which  he  had  erected,  as  well  as  on  large  rocks.  His  inscriptions  show  that  he  was  preoccupied  with  dharma.  Since  earliest 
times,  dharma  has  meant  an  understanding  of  one’s  duty  to  all  that  there  is  around  us.  These  inscriptions  are  a  wonderful  record  of  the  compassionate  philosophic  traditions  of  those 
times. 


By  the  end  of  the  1st  century  BCE,  the  Satavahanas,  kings  of  the  Deccan  region,  extended  their  rule  to  Central  India.  Major  stone 
renovations  here,  in  their  time,  made  this  stupa  one  of  the  most  significant  of  all  Buddhist  monuments.  Four  gloriously-carved  stone  toranas 
or  gates,  34-feet  high,  were  made.  They  were  completed  in  the  1st  century  CE.  The  traditions  of  art  established  in  the  time  of  the  Sungas 
achieved  greater  sophisticadon  in  these  magnificent  toranas. 
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Buddhist  Caves,  Junagadh,  Gujarat,  India. 

Gujarat  has  a  vast  heritage  of  Buddhism,  Jainism  and  Hinduism.  Junagadh  is  particularly  rich  in  historic  sites,  from  the  notable  rock  edict  of  Emperor  Ashoka  of  the  3rd  century  BCE, 
onwards.  The  many  early  Buddhist  viharas  or,  residences  of  monks,  in  this  region,  must  have  been  supported  by  the  prosperous  community'  of  traders  of  this  area. 


631  inscriptions  on  the  toranas  tell  us  that  the  carvings  were  the  donations  of  the  people  of  Vidisha.  The  art  was  created  for  gardeners, 
merchants,  bankers,  fishermen,  housewives,  householders,  nuns  and  monks.  It  is  noteworthy  that  almost  half  the  donations  were  from 
women. 

The  veneration  of  nature’s  fertility  and  abundance,  as  seen  at  Bharhut,  continues  here.  Twenty-four  auspicious  jakshis  are  made  as 
bracket  figures  on  the  gateways.  On  the  east  torana  is  a  beautifully-made jakshi  who  holds  the  branch  of  a  mango  tree  above  her.  The  notion 
of  the  creative  vitality  of  nature  and  its  fruitfulness  is  convincingly  portrayed  here. 
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■ 


Buddha,  East  Entrance,  Great  Stupa,  Sanchi,  1st  Century  CE,  Madhya  Pradesh,  India. 

By  the  5th  century,  the  representation  of  Gautama  and  other  Buddhas  in  art  had  been  perfected.  This  is  a  sublime 
and  idealized  image,  of  one  who  has  transcended  the  noise  and  clamour  of  the  material  world.  He  looks  within 
and  invites  us  on  an  inner  journey. 


The  reliefs  on  the  toranas  bring  us  the  Jatakas,  or  tales  of  the  Buddha’s  previous  lives,  as  well  as  events  from  the  life  of  Gautama 
Buddha.  The  setting  of  the  stories  richly  reflects  the  lives  of  the  towns  and  villages  at  the  time  when  the  art  was  created.  The  Sanchi  reliefs 
are  the  most  important  visual  record  of  the  architecture  and  lifestyles  of  the  period. 

The  focus  is  still  not  on  the  personality  of  Gautama  Buddha  and  ‘Buddhahood’  is  still  represented  by  symbols.  The  toranas  of  the  stupa 
at  Sanchi  present  a  view  of  the  overflowing  activity  of  life.  Whereas  the  figures  at  Bharhut  were  single  ones,  those  here  are  in  large  groups 
of  many  figures.  They  are  in  a  variety  of  poses  and  in  the  midst  of  exuberant  life.  They  are  no  longer  depicted  only  frontally;  instead  three- 
quarter  profiles  are  also  seen.  The  Sanchi  artist  depicts  a  wide  range  of  expressions  effortlessly. 

Another  stupa  at  Sanchi  contained  the  relics  of  Gautama  Buddha’s  close  disciples  Modgalyana  and  Sariputra.  The  one  torana  here  was 
made  under  the  rule  of  the  Satavahanas  in  the  1st  century  CE. 
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Heritage  of  the  Eastern  Deccan 


The  eastern  side  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  in  the  Deccan  Plateau,  has  been  the  cradle  of  one  of  the  richest  civilizations  of  the  ancient 
period.  The  Krishna  and  Godavari  rivers  and  their  tributaries  served  as  arteries  for  trade  and  communication  within  the  region.  The  extensive 
sea  coast,  stretching  from  Kalingapatnam  to  Pulicat,  also  ensured  that  the  Eastern  Deccan  was  at  the  centre  of  trading  activities  between  the 
Western  world  and  South  and  South-East  Asia. 

Around  80  CE,  Pliny  the  Elder,  writing  in  Rome,  described  ships  sailing  from  the  bustling  ports  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Godavari. 
The  ‘Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea’ written  in  the  same  period  by  the  Greek  geographer  Claudius  Ptolemy,  also  gives  details  of  the  shipping 
vessels  that  were  in  use  here  at  that  time.  Numismatic  evidence  confirms  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  Roman  traders.  Many  Roman 
coins  have  been  found  at  ancient  sites  across  this  region. 

The  ports  here  were  also  great  re-trading  centres  for  goods  from  South-East  Asia,  which  were  shipped  from  here  to  Europe. 


Cave  1,  Guntupalli,  West  Godavari  District,  Andhra  Pradesh,  India. 

The  facade  of  this  cave  at  Guntupalli  is  reminiscent  of  the  earliest  rock-cut  shrine  in  India,  at  Barabar  in 
present-day  Bihar.  As  that  was  made  for  the  Ajivika  sect,  this  cave  at  Guntupalli  may  very  well  be  the  oldest 
Buddhist  cave  in  the  world.  The  Guntupalli  rock-cut  caves  are  dated  to  the  3,d  /  2nd  century  BCE  and  other 

structural  remains  at  the  site  go  up  to  the  5th  /  6th  century  CE. 


Drum  Slab  Sculpted  Panel,  Amaravati  Stupa,  Andhra  Pradesh,  India. 
(Collection:  Government  Museum,  Chennai) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  well-preserved  examples  of  a  drum  slab  from 
Amaravati.  It  is  also  valuable  as  it  shows  what  the  actual  stupa  may  have 
looked  like  in  the  3'd  century  CE. 


Bavikonda  Buddhist  Site,  Visakhapatnam  District,  Andhra  Pradesh,  India. 

The  Buddhist  site  on  the  hill  of  Bavikonda  is  located  just  3  kilometres  from  the  sea  coast.  One 
can  imagine  the  immense  strategic  value  of  the  area  in  the  trading  activities  of  the  region.  Many 
Roman  coins,  found  in  the  cells  of  the  monastic  site  of  Bavikonda,  testify  to  international  trade 


Guntupalli  Buddhist  Site,  West  Godavari  District,  Andhra  Pradesh,  India. 

The  rich  Buddhist  heritage  of  the  Andhra  Pradesh  and  Telangana  region  spans 
more  than  a  millennium.  The  facades  of  these  caves  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
early  Jaina  caves  in  Khandagiri,  Orissa,  of  around  the  2nd  century  BCE. 


The  markets  of  the  bustling  urban  centres  would  have  been 
flooded  with  goods  from  around  the  world.  Traders,  common 
people  and  nobility  must  have  enjoyed  the  spices,  sandalwood 
and  pearls  that  came  from  South  India.  Surely,  the  gold  from 
Malaya  and  Sumatra  would  have  been  in  high  demand,  as  also 
Chinese  silk  and  camphor. 


Buddha  Sculpture  and  Stupa,  Nagarjunakonda,  3'd/4'h  Century  CE,  Andhra 

Pradesh,  India. 

The  Nagarjunakonda  Buddhist  site  has  been  reconstructed  on  an  island  in 
Nagarjunasagar  Lake.  The  site  had  many  Mahayana  and  Theravada  stupas  and 
shrines.  The  co-existence  of  different  sects  within  the  Buddhist  path  is  very 

commonly  found  in  such  sites. 
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Amphitheatre,  Anupu  Buddhist  Site,  Guntur  District,  Andhra  Pradesh,  India. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  sites  found  at  Anupu  is  an  amphitheatre  constructed  of  brick,  covered  with  local  Cuddapah  stone  slabs.  The  quadrangular-shaped  structure  measures  55  feet 
by  46  feet.  It  has  an  advanced  system  of  acoustics  and  it  is  speculated  that  this  may  have  been  modelled  on  amphitheatres  that  existed  in  Rome.  It  is  known  that  there  were  colonies  of 
Roman  traders  in  the  region. 


The  Eastern  Deccan  has  long  been  a  very  fertile  region.  It  is  known  for  its  ‘black  cotton  soil’,  which  yields  the  rich  cotton  crops 
that  have  grown  here  since  ancient  times.  Megasthenes,  the  Greek  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Emperor  Chandragupta  Maurya  in  the  4*-3rd 
centuries  BCE  wrote  about  “wool  growing  on  bushes”  in  India,  obviously  referring  to  the  growing  of  cotton! 

The  Eastern  Deccan  was  not  merely  a  supplier  of  cotton  as  raw  material.  Since  earliest  times,  the  region  had  been  known  for  its  fine 
textiles  and  weaving  traditions.  A  5th  century  CE  wall  painting  in  the  Buddhist  Caves  of  Ajanta  (in  the  Western  Deccan)  gives  visual  evidence 
of  Ikat,  a  dyeing  and  weaving  technique,  that  continues  to  be  in  vogue  till  today.  Pliny  the  Elder  wrote  of  Roman  coffers  being  emptied 
because  of  the  high  demand  for  fine  textiles  from  India. 
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Bavikonda  Buddhist  Site,  Visakhapatnam  District,  Andhra  Pradesh,  India. 

Excavations  have  revealed  that  the  building  activity  at  the  Buddhist  site  at  Bavikonda  was  planned  in  three  phases.  The  majority  of  the  structures  are  of  the  first  phase.  These  include  a 
mahastupa  and  three  viharas.  An  apsidal  chaityagriha  and  a  circular  chaityagriha  are  of  the  second  phase  of  activity,  while  a  stone  stupa  has  been  dated  to  the  third  phase  around  300  CE. 


In  the  1 st  and  2nd  centuries  CE,  practically  every  hill-top  in  this  region  had  a  v  onderful  stupa  on  it.  Today  there  are  more  than  1 40 
listed  major  Buddhist  sites  here.  The  region  of  the  Krishna  and  Godavari  valleys  was  one  of  the  greatest  centres  of  Buddhism  in  the  world. 
The  numerous  stupas  here  were  all  covered  with  shimmering  limestone  slabs  with  exquisite  carvings  on  them.  The  ancient  art  of  the  Deccan 
is  infused  with  a  unique  gendeness.  It  is  an  art  which  takes  our  attendon  constandy  to  the  peace  within. 

Despite  the  many  stupa  sites  that  have  been  excavated  in  this  region,  it  is  certain  that  others  remain,  hidden  by  the  mists  of  dme, 
waiting  to  be  discovered.  Amongst  the  most  renowned  sites  are  the  great  stupa  of  Amaravati  and  the  monastic  site  of  Nagarjunakonda,  with 
its  many  stupas,  chaitya-grihas  and  viharas.  Early  sites  include  Bhattiprolu,  Guntupalli,  Ghantasala,  Gummadidurru,  Uppugundur  and  Gudivada. 
Lesser-known  and  only  recently  excavated  sites  include  Phanigiri,  Alluru,  Bavikonda  and  Thotiakonda,  The  sculpture  of  many  of  these  sites 
has  been  removed  and  preserved  in  site  museums  and  in  state  museums  in  Hyderabad  and  Chennai,  as  well  as  in  the  British  Museum,  London. 

A  study  of  the  sculptural  styles  reveals  a  highly  developed  and  sophisticated  art.  Mostly  illustrating  scenes  from  the  Jataka  tales  and 
events  from  Gautama  Buddha’s  life,  the  sculpted  panels  also  reveal  many  details  of  the  immense  prosperity  of  the  times.  The  activity  of  the 
bustling  urban  market  centres,  people  from  all  over  the  world  in  their  varied  costumes  and  distinct  headgear,  all  come  alive  in  the  art  of  this 
period. 
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The  Mahastupa  of  Amaravati,  Guntur  District,  Andhra  Pradesh,  India. 

The  Buddhist  site  of  Amaravati  is  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Krishna,  next  to  the  ancient  capital  of  Dharanikota.  The  history  of  the  stupas  at  this  site  covers  at  least  1,400  years,  from  the 
time  of  Emperor  Ashoka  in  the  3rd  century  BCE.  Some  of  the  finest  art  of  the  entire  Andhra  region  was  found  in  the  slabs  covering  this  mahastupa.  Many  of  these  beautiful  reliefs  are  in 
the  collections  of  the  Chennai  Museum,  the  British  Museum  in  London,  the  Archaeological  Museum  in  Hyderabad  and  in  the  site  museum  at  Amaravati. 


According  to  Buddhist  traditions,  the  faith  reached  the  Deccan  region  (referred  to  as  Dakshinapatha)  during  the  lifetime  of  Gautama 
Buddha.  In  the  3rd  Buddhist  Council  convened  by  Mogaliputta  Tissa  during  the  reign  of  Emperor  Ashoka  in  the  3rd  century  BCE,  it  is  believed 
that  delegates  of  five  sects  from  the  Andhra  region  were  present.  These  were  the  Caityakas,  Purvasilas,  Aparasailas,  Rajagirikas  and  Siddarthikas. 
All  of  them  are  collectively  referred  to  as  the  Andhakas. 

During  the  period  of  the  Buddhist  sites  found  in  the  Eastern  Deccan,  a  very  important  development  was  the  formation  of  the 
organised  Buddhist  Sangha.  In  the  earlier  tradition,  monks  wandered  from  place  to  place,  living  on  whatever  alms  were  offered  to  them.  Only 
during  the  monsoons  when  heavy  rainfall  prevented  their  movement,  did  they  halt  in  one  place.  From  the  monsoon  shelters,  developed  the 
vihara,  or  dwelling  place  for  monks.  Gradually,  as  simple  stupa  sites  grew  in  size  and  importance,  the  vihara  served  as  a  hostel  for  monks  who 
were  attached  to  the  site.  These  were  located  close  to  thriving  urban  centres  and  on  trade  routes.  Thus,  the  viharas  also  offered  shelter  to 
travelling  merchants  and  traders.  In  return,  they  gave  generous  donations  for  the  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  the  sites. 

During  the  reign  of  dynasties  such  as  the  Satavahanas  and  the  Ikshvakus,  there  were  long  years  of  peace  and  stability.  In  such  an 
atmosphere,  trade  and  commerce  flourished.  This  led  to  an  increase  in  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  Eastern  Deccan  and  the  rise  of  the 
mercantile  class.  It  is  important  to  understand  that  while  the  kings  themselves  were  not  directly  patronizing  the  making  of  religious  structures, 
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Birth  of  the  Buddha,  Recently  Discovered  Sculptural  Panel, 
Phanigiri,  Is'  Century  CE,  Telangana,  India. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  themes  in  Buddhist  art.  Queen  Maya, 
Gautama  Buddha’s  mother,  is  made  in  the  manner  of  yaksbis.  She  stands 
gracefully,  reaching  above  to  hold  the  branch  of  a  Sal  tree.  The  baby 
prince  Siddhartha  is  born  from  her  side,  under  her  raised  arm.  Maya’s 
form  conveys  the  fruitful  abundance  of  the  natural  order. 


their  benevolent  rule  created  an  environment  in  which  the  community  could  look  beyond  the  anxieties  of  daily  sustenance,  towards  spiritual 
and  artistic  pursuits.  In  fact,  the  art  of  the  stupas  and  caves  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Deccan  shows  a  remarkable  sophistication,  as  well 
as  the  backdrop  of  a  highly-developed  urban  society. 

Stupas  were  usually  built  on  sites  carefully  chosen  for  their  natural  beauty,  as  well  as  easy  availability  of  water  resources.  While  they 
were  built  in  the  vicinity  of  important  urban  centres,  and  indeed  accrued  the  benefits  of  the  prosperous  economy,  they  were  separated  by 
some  distance  from  the  towns  and  were  places  of  solitude  and  peace.  Often,  the  stupa  complexes  were  built  atop  hills,  overlooking  vast 
valleys,  the  most  notable  being  the  Nagarjunakonda  site.  The  suffix  konda  or girixn  the  names  of  many  sites  means  ‘hill’.  Placed  on  the  summit 
of  the  hills,  the  stupas  must  have  risen  in  imposing  glory  above  the  Deccan  landscape. 
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Urban  Couple  in  Sculpted  Medallion,  Recently  Discovered  Relief, 
Phanigiri,  1“  Century  CE,  Andhra  Pradesh,  India. 

A  very  sophisticated  urban  lifestyle  is  seen  in  the  early  sculptures  of  the 
Eastern  Deccan.  We  are  reminded  that  this  area  was  one  of  the  most 
cosmopolitan  trading  centres  of  the  ancient  world.  In  fact,  besides  the 
flourishing  trade  in  Indian  textiles,  the  ports  of  Eastern  India  were  also 
re-trading  centres.  Goods  from  South-East  Asia  were  picked  up  from  here 
by  the  Romans. 


Many  of  the  Buddhist  sites  that  have  been  excavated  in  this  region  have  yielded  remnants  of  sculptural  art.  On-going  archaeological 
activity  promises  to  reveal  more  art  and  information  about  the  evolution  of  one  of  the  greatest  cultural  centres  of  the  world.  The  earliest 
sites  can  be  dated  to  the  Ashoka  period  in  the  3rd  century  BCE,  such  as  Amaravati  where  the  remains  of  railings  of  that  period  have  been 
excavated.  Bhattiprolu  in  Guntur  district  has  also  been  dated  to  the  3rd  century  BCE,  on  the  basis  of  an  inscription  on  a  relic  casket.  Some 
letters  of  an  inscription  on  the  base  of  the  stupa  of  Jaggayyapeta  help  in  ascribing  it  to  the  same  period.  A  donor  inscription  in  Pali  reveals 
that  Guntupalli’s  antiquity  goes  back  to  at  least  the  2nd  century  BCE.  The  facade  of  an  early  rock-cut  cave  at  Guntupalli  is,  in  fact,  stylistically 
similar  to  the  Lomas  Rishi  cave  in  Bihar,  made  for  the  Ajivika  sect  in  the  3rd  century  BCE.  These  are  the  only  two  rock-cut  caves  which  depict 
the  chaitya  arch  in  this  particular  fashion. 
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Nagarjunakonda  Reconstructed  Buddhist  Site  on  Island  in  Nagarjunasagar  Lake,  Guntur  District,  Andhra  Pradesh,  India. 

In  the  3rd  century  CE,  the  power  of  the  Satavahanas  began  to  fade.  However,  the  tradition  of  art  which  had  blossomed  under  them,  continued  at  Buddhist  stupas,  such  as  those  at 
Nagarjunakonda,  which  means  ‘Hill  of  Nagarjuna’.  Unlike  at  Amaravati,  the  remains  at  Nagarjunakonda  have  been  systematically  excavated  and  securely  dated  through  inscriptions,  to  the 
3rd  and  4*  centuries  CE.  The  original  site  was  submerged  by  the  making  of  a  dam  in  recent  years.  However,  the  edifices  were  carefully  reconstructed  and  preserved  for  the  future. 


Contrary  to  popular  perception  that  Buddhism  had  been  wiped  out  completely  in  the  land  of  its  birth  after  the  12th  century  or  so, 
inscriptions  at  Amaravati  reveal  that  the  site  was  important  and  in  active  worship  till  the  1 4th  century.  The  site  continued  to  be  gready  revered 
and  a  number  of  addidons  were  made  over  the  centuries. 
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Prince  Siddhartha  on  Horseback,  Amaravati  Stupa 
Panel  Relief,  Andhra  Pradesh,  India. 

(Collection:  British  Museum,  London) 

This  relief  shows  the  extremely  high  quality  of  the  early 
art  of  Andhra  Pradesh.  The  foreshortening  of  the  horse 
is  noteworthy.  The  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  young 
prince  is  conveyed  most  convincingly. 
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Visions  of  Grandeur: 
Rock-cut  Caves  of  Western  India 


From  the  2nd  century  BCE  onwards,  in  the  Western  Ghats,  near  the  coast  of  Maharashtra,  a  magnificent  chapter  in  Buddhist  art  was 
unfolding.  Over  a  period  of  about  a  thousand  years,  more  than  1,200  caves  were  hewn  out  of  the  heart  of  the  hills.  Most  of  these  were 
Buddhist.  Leaving  behind  the  cares  and  confusions  of  the  material  world,  the  devotee  came  to  these  splendid  havens  of  contemplation. 

These  great  caves  bear  silent  testimony  to  the  peace  and  majesty  of  the  spirit  within  us.  While  homes  and  even  palaces  of  kings  were 
made  of  ephemeral  materials  like  wood,  edifices  which  were  made  in  service  to  the  eternal  were  carved  out  of  everlasting  rock.  For  almost 
2,000  years  of  known  ancient  Indian  history,  it  was  the  eternal  truths,  beyond  the  passing  illusions  of  maya  or  mithya,  which  were  the  subject 


Buddha  Mandala,  Cave  90,  Kanheri  Caves,  Early-6'h  Century  CE, 

Maharashtra,  India. 

The  caves  of  Kanheri  are  a  marvellous  record  in  stone  of  various 
developments  in  the  Buddhist  philosophic  path,  over  the  centuries.  This  is 
the  earliest-surviving  mandala  in  Buddhist  art. 


Bodhisattva  Padmapani,  Mural,  Cave  1,  Ajanta,  5th  Century  CE, 
Maharashtra,  India. 

Bodhisattva  means  one  who  is  on  the  path  towards  enlightenment. 
Padmapani  means  he  who  bears  a  lotus.  This  gentle  figure  is  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  art  of  India. 
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The  Ajanta  Caves,  2nd  Century  BCE  to  6,h  Century  CE,  Maharashtra,  India. 

The  site  of  the  31  caves  at  Ajanta  is  in  the  gorge  of  the  river  Waghora.  On  account  of  the  pre¬ 
eminent  importance  of  the  Ajanta  paintings  in  the  mural  traditions  of  Asia,  the  sculpture  of  Ajanta 
is  often  not  given  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  Along  with  its  great  paintings,  the  sculpture  here 
is  amongst  the  finest  ever  created  at  any  site  in  India. 


Bulls,  Mural,  Bagh  Caves,  5th  Century  CE,  Madhya  Pradesh,  India. 

All  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  temples  and  cave-temples  of  the  early  period 
in  India  were  profusely  painted.  The  foreshortening  of  the  bull  here  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  excellence  of  ancient  Indian  paintings. 


Mahaparinirvana,  Cave  26,  Ajanta,  6th  Century  CE,  Maharashtra,  India. 

This  colossal  sculpture  represents  the  moment  when  Gautama  Buddha  shed  the 
bindings  of  his  mortal  body  and  attained  salvation.  This  is  a  magnificent  presentation 
of  the  theme  and  the  serenity  upon  the  face  of  the  Buddha  moves  the  worshipper. 
The  solemnity  of  the  occasion  is  beautifully  communicated  by  the  sensitive  portrayal 
of  the  many  monks,  who  grieve  the  passing  away  of  their  master. 
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Nashik  Caves,  2nd  Century  CE,  Maharashtra,  India.  .  r  ,  . 

A  grand  group  of  rock-cut  caves  is  on  top  of  a  high  hill,  on  the  outskirts  of  Nashik.  These  were  also  made  under  the  rule  of  Satavahana  kings  and  display  the  fine  qualities  of  the  art  of 

that  period. 


of  art.  Hence,  only  sacred  spaces  were  made  out  of  lasting  material.  It  is  only  as  late  as  the  15th  century,  that  we  see,  for  the  first  time,  plinths 
of  royal  structures  made  out  of  stone. 

The  first  phase  of  prolific  excavation  in  the  Western  Ghats  was  from  the  2nd  century  BCE  till  the  3rd  century  CE.  Great  Buddhist 
prayer  halls  and  viharas  for  monks  were  made  under  the  rule  of  the  Satavahanas  and  the  Kshatrapas.  Though  these  kings  revered  Hindu 
deities,  they  patronized  establishments  of  all  faiths. 
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Stupa  in  Cave  Interior,  Junnar  Caves,  Maharashtra,  India. 

There  are  many  small,  rock-cut  caves  on  four  hills  close  to  Junnar,  in  Pune  district.  These  were 
excavated  from  the  1st  century  BCE  to  the  3rd  century  CE.  Seen  here  is  the  interior  of  a 
chaitya-griha.  It  has  an  inscription  of  the  2"d  century  CE  and  was  the  donation  of  a  resident  of 
Kalyana  in  Maharashtra 
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Chaitya-Griha,  Kondavane,  Maharashtra,  India. 

A  small  group  of  caves  at  Kondavane,  which  were  carved  around  the  1st  century  BCE,  are  among  the  finest  rock-cut  caves  of  ancient  times.  Nothing  remains  of  the  chaitya-griha  today, 
apart  from  the  magnificent  facade  and  a  few  fragments  of  octagonal  pillars  inside. 


There  are  22  rock-cut  caves  at  Bhaja,  facing  the  valley  of  the  river  Indrayani,  in  Pune  district.  The  chaitya-griha,  or  hall  of  meditation, 
here  was  made  in  the  2nd  century  BCE.  Chaitya  means  an  object  of  worship,  which  is  the  stupa  deep  inside.  A  horseshoe-shaped  arch 
dominates  the  facade  of  the  cave.  The  shape  was  first  made  in  imitation  of  wooden  architecture,  in  the  Barabar  Caves  of  the  Ajivikas.  Soon 
it  was  to  be  a  pan-Indian  motif  in  Buddhist,  Jaina  and  Hindu  monuments.  It  continued  as  a  decorative  motif  in  Hindu  temples  through  the 
medieval  period.  In  Bhaja  Cave  18,  we  see  the  earliest  representations  of  the  deities  Surya  and  Indra.  Such  depictions  have  also  been  found 
at  Chandraketugarh  in  Eastern  India.  Indra  is  revered  in  Hindu  and  Buddhist  temples  till  today. 

About  50  kilometres  northwest  of  Aurangabad,  are  the  caves  of  Pitalkhora,  in  a  secluded  gorge  of  spectacular  natural  beauty.  In 
their  time,  Caves  3  and  4  here  would  have  been  among  the  grandest  Buddhist  caves  ever  made.  The  conception  of  the  entrance  of  Cave  4  is 
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Riders  on  Horses  Atop  Tall  Pillars,  Bedsa,  Is'  Century  CE,  Maharashtra,  India. 

Made  atop  the  tall  columns  in  front  of  the  magnificent  chaitya-griha  at  Bedsa,  these  figures  are  marked  by  a  sense  of  robust  youthfulness.  The  animals  are  made  with  an  emphasis  on 
musculature  and  are  a  remarkable  achievement  in  the  art  of  this  early  period.  These  figures  and  animals  represent  the  life-force  of  nature  around  us,  which  is  maya.  Inside  the  cave,  is  the 
stupa,  the  profound  representation  of  that  which  is  beyond  all  forms. 


magnificent.  It  is  as  if  the  weight  of  the  cave  is  carried  on  the  backs  of  life-sized  elephants,  which  have  been  made  in  the  plinth.  This  concept 
continued  in  later  Indian  monuments,  through  the  ancient  and  medieval  periods. 

On  the  south  face  of  the  range  of  hills  which  have  the  Bhaja  caves,  at  Bedsa,  is  another  magnificent  site  of  Buddhist  excavations. 
The  grand  chaitya-griha  here  is  partly  hidden  from  the  profane  world  outside  by  a  large  section  of  the  rock  which  has  been  left  uncut.  In  the 
ancient  tradition,  that  which  is  important  was  always  kept  away  from  the  glare  of  public  sight.  We  have  to  make  an  effort  to  gain  access  to  the 
joy  and  peace  to  be  found  inside. 
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Cave  19,  Ajanta,  5lh  Century  CE,  Maharashtra,  India. 

While  the  earlier  chaitya-grihas  had  a  simple  though  grand  facade,  the  chaitya-grihas  of  the 
later  period  were  profusely  sculpted,  with  numerous  Buddha  figures.  Our  response  to 
their  grace  and  beauty  awakens  the  fine  qualities  within  us. 


Mithunas,  Chaitya-Griha,  Karle,  T'-2nd  Century  BCE,  Maharashtra,  India. 

These yakshas  and yakshis  are  larger  than  life  and  are  idealized  forms,  presenting  the 
essence  of  human  life  at  its  most  vital.  The  coming  together  of  the  male  and  female 
figures  in  mutual  affection,  symbolizes  the  completeness  of  the  world  and  the  harmony 
of  the  natural  order. 


The  magnificent  chaitya-griha  here  was  made  in  the  1st  century  CE.  The  pillars  inside  are  the  earliest-seen  pillars  which  rise  out  of 
purnaghatas,  or  ‘vases  of  plenty’.  From  this  period,  this  became  a  common  motif  of  Buddhist  and  Jaina  art.  It  continues  in  many  Asian 
countries  till  today. 

A  small  group  of  caves  was  excavated  in  the  1st  century  BCE,  overlooking  the  stream  of  Ulhas,  at  Kondavane,  near  Karjat.  Despite 
its  ruined  state,  the  magnificent  facade  of  the  chaitya-griha  exhilarates  the  visitor.  The  figures  made  here  are  delicately  modelled  and  graceful. 
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Eleven-headed  Avalokitesvara,  Cave  41,  Kanheri  Caves,  6th  Century  CE, 
Maharashtra,  India. 

This  is  the  earliest-surviving  image  of  this  Vajrayana  deity,  who  was  to  later  become 
extremely  popular  in  the  Himalayan  and  trans-Himalayan  regions.  The  caves  of 
Kanheri  span  a  thousand  years  from  the  1st  century  BCE  onwards  and  illustrate 
developments  in  Buddhist  art  and  iconography  over  this  long  period. 


Chaitya-Griha,  Ellora,  c.  7th  Century  CE,  Maharashtra,  India. 

This  magnificent  chaitya-griha  is  Cave  10  at  Ellora.  In  keeping  with  the  early  tradition 
of  rock-cut  caves,  the  ribbed  ceiling  replicates  the  wooden  architecture  of  the  period. 
The  site  of  Ellora  demonstrates  the  complete  harmony  between  Buddhist,  Hindu 
and  Jaina  traditions.  Temples  to  all  three  faiths  were  made  in  widely  overlapping 
periods. 


There  is  a  sense  of  natural  ease  in  the  artistic  depictions  of  these  times.  The  men  and  women  express  emotions  with  freedom  and  warmth, 
not  often  seen  in  representations  of  later  times. 


At  Karle,  on  a  high  hill,  opposite  the  range  which  has  the  caves  of  Bhaja,  a  grand  chaitya-griha  and  viharas  were  excavated  in  the  1st  to  2nd 
centuries  CE.  Here  is  the  largest  of  all  chaitya-grihas  to  be  carved  out  of  the  living  rock.  These  magnificent  rock-cut  caves  are  not  architecture 
really,  but  sculpture  on  an  epic  scale.  One  can  imagine  how  enormous  the  task  must  have  been,  to  create  vast  shrines  out  of  the  hill 
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itself.  Great  care  and  planning  would  have  been 
required  at  every  stage  of  the  enterprise.  The 
cutting  of  the  rock  began  from  top  to  bottom: 
creating  the  spaces  and  leaving  stone  for  pillars 
to  be  shaped  later.  Even  as  the  stone  was  hewn 
to  create  the  structures,  the  finishing  of  the  walls 
and  the  carving  of  detailed  sculpture  was  taken 
up. 


There  are  six  couples  made  at  the 
entrance  to  the  chaitya-griha.  They  are  larger  than 
life  and  filled  with  robust  vitality.  These  are  the 
jakshas  and  yakshis  who  embody  the  abundance 
and  fertility  of  nature:  the  forces  that  ensure  the 
continuance  of  life.  They  were  seen  individually 
in  the  gateways  of  the  stupas  of  Bharhut  and 
Sanchi  in  present-day  Madhya  Pradesh.  Here 
they  have  come  together  as  mithunas ,  or  ‘loving 
couples’.  Their  closeness  to  each  other,  in  natural 
affection,  symbolises  the  completeness  of  the 
world,  of  the  harmony  of  the  natural  order. 

Another  site  of  the  prolific  excavation  of 
rock-cut  caves  is  on  four  hills  close  to  Junnar,  in 
Pune  district.  These  were  excavated  from  the  1st 
century  BCE  to  the  3rd  century  CE.  Within  the 
Borivali  National  Park  in  Mumbai  is  the  Buddhist 
cave  site  of  Kanheri.  This  site  provides  a  view 
of  developments  in  Buddhist  art  spanning  a 
thousand  years,  from  the  1st  century  CE  onwards. 
Its  proximity7  to  the  sea  and  thriving  ports  would 
have  ensured  its  continual  patronage.  The  caves 
at  Kanheri  present  the  last  expressions  of 
the  early  rock-cut  tradition  of  Western  India. 
Simultaneously,  this  site  heralds  developments 
in  the  iconography  of  Buddhist  art  of  the  later 
period. 


Bodhisattva  Mahajanaka,  Mural,  Cave  1,  Ajanta,  5th  Century 
CE,  Maharashtra,  India. 

The  Bodhisattva  King  Mahajanaka  is  a  previous  birth  of 
Gautama  Buddha.  Here  we  see  him  as  he  rides  out  of  his  palace, 
leaving  his  worldly  life  behind.  We  see  the  inward  look  in  his  eyes 
and  a  deep  sense  of  peace  upon  his  countenance. 
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The  chaitya-griha  at  Cave  3  was  excavated  in  the 
reign  of  the  Satavahana  King  Satakarni  in  the  2nd  century 
CE.  It  has  a  courtyard  with  a  rock-cut  fence  around  it. 
Similar  to  the  cave  at  Karle,  this  has  two  pillars  in  front. 
One  pillar  has  a  carving  of  a  human  representation  of  a 
Buddha,  the  earliest  one  in  Western  India. 

In  the  late  5th  and  6th  centuries  CE,  a  number  of 
older  caves  were  modified  and  new  excavations  were 
carried  out.  Kanheri  became  the  largest  rock-cut  cave 
site  in  India,  with  over  a  hundred  caves.  In  this  period, 
on  either  side  of  the  veranda  of  the  early  Cave  3,  were 
made  brhad,  or  ‘colossal  Buddhas’,  over  22-feet  high.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  tradition  of  massive  Buddhas, 
which  spread  far  and  wide,  to  the  north  of  India  and  to 
Central  Asia.  They  display  the  gesture  of  the  bestowing 
of  grace.  1 Vidyadharas,  or  ‘bearers  of  wisdom’,  bring 
garlands  to  them. 

Kanheri  is  one  of  the  most  significant  sites  of 
Buddhist  art  of  the  first  millennium.  By  the  4th  century 
CE, yogatantra,  or  ‘the  method  of  yoga’,  was  established 
in  Indie  thought.  It  was  a  graded  path  of  evolution, 
achieved  through  discipline  and  meditation.  In  the  art 
of  the  Buddhist  faith,  Cave  90  at  Kanheri  (of  the  early- 
6th  century)  has  the  earliest  surviving  mandala,  which 
presents  such  a  graded  path.  A  Buddha  at  the  centre 
represents  final  or  universal  truth.  Buddhas  and  other 
figures  around  him  are  personifications  of  wisdom 
and  compassion,  the  practice  of  which  leads  us  to  the 
ultimate  knowledge  at  the  centre.  Cave  41,  of  the  late- 
5th  or  early-6th  century,  has  the  earliest-known  depiction 
of  the  Bodhisattva  Avalokitesvara  with  eleven  heads. 
The  ten  heads,  leading  to  the  final  Buddha  head  on  top, 
represent  the  gradual  ascent  to  enlightenment.  Such 
deities  became  most  popular  in  the  medieval-period 
traditions  of  Ladakh,  Himachal  Pradesh  and  Tibet. 

About  a  hundred  kilometres  from  Aurangabad, 
in  a  horseshoe-shaped  gorge  of  the  river  Waghora, 


Mithunas,  Chaitya-Griha,  Karle,  l*'-2nd  Century  BCE,  Maharashtra,  India. 

Mithunas,  or  loving  couples,  are  carved  on  the  facade  of  the  chaitya-griha.  The  men 
and  the  women  have  the  sense  of  prana,  or  ‘inner  breath’,  and  the  movement  of 
life.  They  display  individual  postures  and  have  genrie  expressions. 
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are  31  rock-cut  caves  at  the  magnificent  site  of 
Ajanta.  The  caves  were  excavated  in  two  phases: 
one  around  the  2nd  century  BCE  and  the  second 
around  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  CE.  Cave  10  is  the 
earliest  chaitya-griha  here  and  was  made  in  the  2nd 
century  BCE.  The  murals  here  are  thrilling  to  see, 
as  they  are  the  earliest-surviving  paintings  of  the 
historic  period  in  India.  These  murals  are  known 
to  be  the  fountainhead  of  the  classic  paintings 
of  Asia. 

In  the  Buddhist  caves  of  this  period,  at 
Ajanta,  we  see  the  reshaping  of  the  path  of  the 
philosophic  quest.  Earlier,  the  heart  of  the  cave, 
deep  within  the  hill,  presented  the  grandeur  of 
simplicity.  Now  it  is  the  beauty  and  grace  of 
harmonious  form  which  meets  us  in  the  hall 
of  meditation.  Beauty  itself  is  now  a  vehicle  to 
create  peace  and  a  sense  of  harmony  within  us. 
The  Chitrasutra  was  penned  in  this  period  and  is 
the  earliest-known  treatise  on  art-making.  It  states 
that  art  made  with  the  understanding  of  the  grace 
which  underlies  all  that  there  is,  has  a  deep  and 
transforming  influence  upon  the  viewer.  The 
later  caves  of  Ajanta  present  us  a  rich  experience 
of  this  philosophy  of  aesthetics,  which  is  used  to 
take  us  away  from  the  noise  and  clamour  of  the 
mundane  world. 

Cave  26  is  a  grand  c haitya-griha,  perhaps 
the  last  excavation  at  Ajanta.  The  Buddha  inside 
is  made  within  a  stupa  and  sits  with  pendant  legs 
upon  a  throne.  The  Maitreya  Buddha,  who  is  as 
yet  to  come  in  the  world,  is  often  made  in  this 
fashion.  The  circumambulatory  path  around 
the  shrine  is  elaborately  carved.  On  the  left  wall 


Mithuna  Couple,  Chaitya-Griha,  Kanheri,  Mumbai,  2nd 
Century  CE,  Maharashtra,  India. 

As  at  other  cave  sites  of  Western  India,  mithunas  are  carved  on 
the  facade  of  the  chaitya-griha  here.  The  style  of  the  figures  here 
has  similarities  with  the  contemporaneous  sculpture  of  the 
Mathura  region  in  North  India. 
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of  the  cave  is  a  marvellous  depiction  of  Gautama 
Buddha’s  victory  over  the  armies  of  Mara.  These 
forces  represent  the  turbulence  and  confusion  of  the 
mind.  Mara’s  daughters  made  below  represent  our 
desires  that  keep  us  bound  to  a  life  of  pain  in  the 
material  world.  The  Buddha  is  serene  as  he  rises  above 
all  these  distractions  and  is  ready  for  enlightenment. 

A  profoundly  moving  scene  is  that  of  the 
Mahaparinirvana  of  Gautama  Buddha,  when  he  finally 
attains  release  from  the  mortal  world.  This  is  one 
of  the  grandest,  yet  most  sensitive  depictions  in  all 
of  Buddhist  art.  The  figure  of  the  reclining  Buddha 
is  about  22  feet  long  and  is  best  seen  from  near  his 
feet,  the  appropriate  position  for  the  devotee.  The 
perspective  has  been  perfectly  made  for  viewing  from 
this  spot.  Ananda,  his  grieving  disciple  also  sits  at  his 
feet,  desolate  at  the  loss...  forlorn.  In  the  solemnity 
and  grandeur  of  the  noble  achievement  of  the 
Mahaparinirvana ,  Ananda  adds  a  human  touch,  which 
is  unforgettable. 

A  number  of  grand  viharas  for  the  residence 
of  monks  were  excavated  in  this  period.  These  were 
considerably  larger  than  the  earlier  viharas  and  were 
profusely  painted.  In  fact,  practically  every  inch 
of  wall  and  ceiling  space  was  originally  covered 
with  exquisite  paintings.  Early  literature  has  many 
references  to  such  halls  of  murals  and  these  at  Ajanta 
are  extremely  valuable,  as  they  are  the  only  surviving 
significant  body  of  ancient  paintings.  These  beautiful 
murals  are  also  amongst  the  greatest  treasures  of  the 
entire  heritage  of  Buddhism. 


Mithuna  Couple,  Chaitya-Griha,  Karle,  T'-2nd  Century  BCE, 
Maharashtra,  India. 

The  facade  and  veranda  of  the  chaitya-griha  has  many  couples  made  on 
it.  The  figures  are  tall  and  dignified,  with  full  figures  and  robust  health. 
These  are  the  jakshas  and yakshis  of  early  times,  who  are  now  seen 
together  as  loving  couples. 
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Magnificent  Facade,  Chaitya-Griha,  Katie, 
ls'-2"d  Century  BCE,  Maharashtra,  India. 

This  grand  rock-cut  entrance  to  the 
chaitya-griha,  or  meditation  hall,  reminds  us  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  spirit  within  us.  We  are 
made  aware  that  the  inner  journey  is  far  more 
important  than  our  material  lives.  This 
chaityagriha  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  ever 
made  in  the  Buddhist  world. 


Images  of  the  Buddha 


The  story  of  Buddhist  art  is  a  fascinating  journey,  seeking  always  to  take  us  away  from  the  confusions  of  the  world,  towards  true 
knowledge.  The  earliest  monuments  of  the  Buddhist  and  Jaina  faiths  have  a  sublime  representation  of  the  spiritual  quest:  from  the  world  of 
multiplicity  (the  forms  of  the  world,  maya  or  mithya)  n  the  simplest  form,  the  stupa  inside. 


The  ratlings  around  the  stupa  marked  the  space  where  we  left  behind  the  confusion  and  attachments  of  the  world,  as  perceived  by 
our  limited  senses.  Inside,  we  were  to  meditate  upon  the  eternal  truth.  Gateways  of  the  railings  had  profound  representations  of  the  fertility 
of  the  world  of  forms.  Yakshis  made  on  the  gateways  presented  the  vital  forces  and  beauty  of  the  natural  order.  Maya  thus  became  the  first 
personified  representation  in  Indian  art,  the  precursor  to  deities  which  were  to  follow. 

Stucco-Faced  Wall  with  Relief  Sculptures  in  Niches,  next  to  Sariputta  Stupa,  Nalanda 

Monastic  University,  c.  7th  Century  CE,  Bihar,  India. 

Nalanda  finds  mention  in  Buddhist  texts  as  a  place  frequendy  visited  by  Gautama  Buddha.  With 
the  patronage  of  the  Pala  Kings  in  the  8th  century  CE,  Nalanda  became  the  centre  of  Mahayana 
and  Vajrayana  Buddhism.  Scholars  like  Guru  Padmasambhava,  Santarakshita  and  others  who  were 
responsible  for  spreading  Buddhism  across  Asia  are  known  to  have  studied  there.  The  sculpture  here 
belongs  to  the  early  period  of  the  medieval  idiom  in  Indian  art.  The  sharp  features  and  angular  lines 
reflect  the  emphasis  on  the  dynamism  of  the  intellect,  which  came  to  the  fore  in  the  great  universities 

of  the  time. 


Buddha  Head,  Ratnagiri,  Orissa,  India. 

Excavations  show  that  there  were  numerous  extremely  large  Buddhist  sites  in  Orissa  in  the  ancient  and 
early  medieval  period.  These  would  have  been  closely  connected  to  the  monastic  institutions  of  Bihar  and 
Andhra  Pradesh.  There  is  known  to  have  been  shared  traditions  and  exchange  of  scholars  between  the 
mahaviharas,  or  great  universities,  of  Eastern  India,  Bangladesh  and  Indonesia. 


Besides  the  prolific  representations  of  the 
abundance  of  nature,  other  deifies  gradually  came 
into  being  in  Indie  art.  Indra  and  Surya  came  to  be 
seen  in  the  2nd  Century  BCE  in  the  Buddhist  caves  at 
Bhaja.  A  1st  century  BCE  Buddha  from  the  Mathura 
region  in  present-day  Uttar  Pradesh  is  among  the 
earliest  sculptures  of  the  ‘Enlightened  One’.  There 
is  an  image  of  Shiva  on  a  Kushana  coin  of  the  same 
period. 


By  the  1st  century  CE,  a  large  number  of 
deities  were  being  created  in  north  and  central 
India.  These  included  Buddhas,  Bodhisattvas,  Jaina 
Tirthankaras,  Shiva,  Vishnu,  Kartikeya,  Lakshmi, 
Saraswafi  and  others.  They  were  the  personifications 
of  concepts  and  qualifies.  We  were  to  look  upon 
them  and  meditate  upon  them,  to  awaken  the 
qualities  within  ourselves;  eventually  to  be  filled 
with  those  and  to  become  the  deity7.  The  Chitrasutra, 
the  oldest-known  treatise  on  art-making,  says 
that  images  of  deities  are  made  to  help  focus  our 
attention  on  eternal  concepts.  They  provide  images 
which  we  can  relate  to. 

The  form  in  which  Gautama  Buddha  was 
presented  was  that  of  an  ‘Enlightened  Being’,  one 
out  of  many,  with  32  attributes  that  identified  him  as 
such.  The  long  arms  and  elongated  ear  lobes,  as  well 
as  the  uma,  a  mark  on  the  forehead  and  the  ushnisha 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  are  some  of  the  auspicious 
marks  of  such  a  ‘Great  Being’. 

By  the  Gupta  period,  from  the  4th  to  the  6th 
centuries  CE,  sublime  deities  were  made  in  all  Indie 
faiths.  Their  purpose  was  to  move  us,  to  transport  us 
through  their  grace  and  beauty,  to  a  realm  of  inner 
peace  and  joy.  The  pain  and  confusing  attachments 
of  the  material  world  were  to  be  left  behind,  as  we 
responded  to  the  tranquil  gaze  of  the  figures.  The 
Buddha  personified  the  stillness  within  us,  which  is 
undisturbed  by  the  desires  and  pains  of  the  world: 
a  state  in  which  the  armies  of  Mara  have  been 
defeated.  The  true  victory  is  over  the  restless  mind, 
which  darts  about  and  will  not  be  still.  Behind  half- 
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Bodhisattva,  Main  Temple,  Nalanda  Site,  c.  7lh  Centuty  CE,  Bihar,  India. 

The  perfected  human  form  was  created  in  Indian  art  by  the  5th  century  CE,  to  help  in  meditation  and  to 
awaken  the  grace  within  us.  In  the  post-Gupta  period,  the  focus  came  on  the  dynamism  of  the  intellect, 
which  analyses  in  acute  detail  the  qualities  which  lead  to  nirvana.  This  is  seen  reflected  in  the  vitality  and 
sharp  features  of  the  stucco  sculptures  found  at  Nalanda.  The  figures  have  a  greater  stylization  than  in 
earlier  Indian  art. 


closed  eyes,  the  look  is  within,  to  the  endless  realm  of 
peace  which  is  to  be  found  there. 

Earlier,  the  path  to  nirvana ,  the  extinguishing  of 
the  perceived  self,  the  ego,  was  a  personal  achievement, 
attained  through  self-discipline  and  constant  endeavour. 
It  was  a  path  of  renunciation,  through  which  we  were  to 
gradually  lose  our  attachments  to  worldly  attractions.  In 
time,  helpful  Bodhisattvas  were  conceived.  These  were 
beings  on  the  way  to  enlightenment,  who  delayed  their 
own  nirvana ,  to  help  others  on  the  path.  They  could  be 
prayed  to  for  their  help.  This  was  a  significant  change 
in  the  practice  of  Buddhism.  The  new  school  which 
followed  this  path  came  to  be  known  as  the  Mahayana, 
or  ‘Great  Vehicle’. 

In  the  1st  century  CE,  Emperor  Kanishka  held 
the  Fourth  Great  Buddhist  Council  in  Kashmir.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  Mahayana  Buddhism  was  given 
the  full  support  of  royal  patronage.  The  Council  was 
also  significant  for  making  the  Sanskrit  language  the 
main  vehicle  for  Buddhist  scriptures.  The  Mahayana 
school  of  thought,  which  was  far  less  austere  than  earlier 
Buddhism,  soon  gained  popularity  in  the  Gandhara 
region.  It  also  spread  from  here  to  Central  Asia  and 
China. 


In  the  meantime,  vast  mahaviharas,  or  universities, 
came  up  under  the  benevolent  patronage  of  the  Gupta 
and  Pala  kings.  The  size  and  splendour  of  these,  which 
is  discernable  from  the  remains  of  the  Nalanda  and 
Vikramshila  mahaviharas ,  is  amazing  to  visualise.  The 
Nalanda  university’s  grandeur  and  rigorous  academic 
atmosphere  is  also  brought  alive  by  the  writings  of  the 
7th  century  Chinese  pilgrim  Xuanzang,  who  spent  many 
years  studying  under  the  learned  Shilabhadra  and  others 
here. 


At  these,  the  first  great  universities  known  to 
man,  the  endeavour  was  to  fully  understand  the  many 
qualities  of  Buddhahood,  or  ‘Enlightenment’,  and  to 
create  logical  paths  which  could  be  followed  by  seekers  of 
the  final  knowledge.  The  qualities  of  Buddhahood  were 
personified  in  a  pantheon  of  deities  which  was  created. 
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The  Nalanda  University  Site,  Bihar,  India. 

In  the  entire  history  of  the  development  of  Buddhist  philosophy,  there  is  a  supreme  place 
of  importance  which  is  held  by  the  Nalanda  mahavihara,  or  residential  university.  In  the  First 
Millennium,  this  must  have  been  the  most  vibrant  and  vast  institution  of  research  and  teaching  in 
the  world.  Many  scholars  made  long  and  arduous  journeys  from  distant  lands,  even  as  far  as  China, 
to  come  and  study  here. 


Stupa,  Vikramshila  University  Site,  Bhagalpur  District,  8th  Century  CE,  Bihar,  India. 

The  present-day  state  of  Bihar  was  home  to  the  most  important  universities  in  the  Buddhist  world,  from  ancient  times  till  the  12th  century  CE.  Vikramshila  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  significant  of  these,  with  more  than  a  hundred  teachers  and  almost  a  thousand  students.  The  main  stupa  at  Vikramshila  is  a  brick  and  mud  mortar  structure  that  stands  at  the  centre 
of  the  monastery  site. 


By  meditating  upon  the  personified  qualities,  a  worshipper  was  to 
imbibe  the  virtues  presented.  Having  attained  those  qualities,  one 
became  the  deity  which  one  was  meditating  upon. 

By  the  4th  century  CE,  the  method  of  yoga  otyogatantra  was 
established  in  Indie  thought.  It  was  a  graded  path  of  evolution, 
through  discipline  and  meditation.  In  the  art  of  the  Buddhist 
faith,  Cave  90  at  Kanheri  of  the  early  6*  century  CE,  has  the 
earliest-surviving  mandala,  which  presents  such  a  graded  path.  In 
Cave  41  at  Kanheri,  of  the  late  5th  or  early  6th  century,  is  the  first- 
known  depiction  of  the  Bodhisattva  Avalokitesvara  with  eleven 
heads,  presenting  a  view  of  the  more  detailed  iconography  which 
was  developing  in  this  time.  The  7th  century  Buddhist  caves  at 
Ellora,  also  in  Western  India,  are  the  largest  Buddhist  excavations 
to  be  carried  out  in  India.  They  reflect  the  later  developments 
in  Buddhist  practice,  which  had  been  taking  place.  From  the 
simple,  ethical  message  of  the  original  teachings,  the  concepts 
had  become  much  more  detailed  and  were  illustrated  through 
complex  iconography. 


Detail  of  Relief  Figure  with  a  Sword,  Nalanda  Monastic  University,  Bihar,  India. 

Such  relief  made  in  the  plinth  of  stupas  was  a  common  feature  during  the  Pala  period.  This 
is  found  across  Eastern  India  and  Bangladesh,  going  up  to  Tripura,  where  it  is  seen  in  the 
remains  of  the  Pilak  stupa  in  Udaigiri  District. 
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The  8th  century  saw  the  founding  of  the  Pala 
Empire,  which  ruled  over  most  of  Bengal  and  Bihar 
till  the  12th  century.  It  was  a  period  of  flourishing 
trade  and  prosperity.  The  Palas  were  generous 
patrons  of  monasteries  and  art.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  8th  century,  another  great  university  was 
founded  in  present-day  Bihar  by  King  Dharmapala. 
This  was  the  Vikramshila  University,  which  was  to 
rival  the  importance  of  Nalanda  itself.  By  this  time, 
Buddhism  had  entered  its  third  major  phase:  the 
Vajrayana  Order. 

The  emphasis  in  this  period  was  on  the 
intellectual  quest.  The  many  qualities  of  Buddhahood 
within  each  of  us  and  the  steps  on  the  path  to 
enlightenment,  came  to  be  studied  in  great  detail. 
The  qualities  which  move  us  towards  a  realization 
of  the  Truth  were  presented  in  a  manner  which  left 
no  room  for  ambiguity  or  doubt.  This  was  Vajrayana 
Buddhism,  the  ‘Vehicle  of  the  Thunderbolt’,  whose 
logic  was  ‘as  striking  as  a  clap  of  thunder’.  It  was  also 
meant  to  be  ‘as  indestructible  as  a  diamond’. 

In  earlier  Buddhist  thought,  liberation  was 
possible  only  through  many  lifetimes  of  effort.  The 
Vajrayana  offered  the  possibility  of  nirvana  within  a 
single  lifetime.  At  the  heart  of  this  system  was  the 
teacher-initiate  relationship,  where  the  seeker  was 
guided  by  his  teacher.  Complex  rituals,  mantras  or 
chants  and  mudras  or  hand  movements  of  Vajrayana 
Buddhism  were  codified  in  the  form  of  tantras,  to 
carry  forward  the  knowledge. 

Wrathful  Bodhisattvas  began  to  appear. 
These  were  to  awaken  the  determination  and  ardent 
vigour,  with  which  the  devotee  must  pursue  the 
search  for  the  truth:  the  fearlessness  with  which  one 


Relief  in  Doorway  of  Temple,  Ratnagiri,  Orissa,  India. 

The  pulsating  and  endless  vine  of  the  fruitful  abundance  of  nature  is 
one  of  the  earliest  themes  in  Indian  art,  of  all  faiths.  This  wonderful 
vine  moves  upon  the  doorways  of  shrines  and  gateways  of  stupas, 
bringing  with  it  the  exuberance  of  the  natural  forms  of  the  world 
around  us.  These  forms  are  what  is  left  behind  at  the  doorway,  when 
we  proceed  towards  the  sacred  place  of  meditation,  within  the  shrine. 
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must  face  the  obstacles  and  confusions  on  this  path.  As  in  the 
Hindu  art  of  this  period,  female  Buddhist  deities,  who  were  the 
counterparts  of  the  male  ones,  became  prolific.  These  were  first 
seen  in  the  caves  of  Western  India,  in  the  6th  century  CE. 

The  journey  of  Buddhist  art  has  brought  us  to  a  point 
where  deities  in  human  form  were  used  to  convey  ideas  that 
transcend  our  mortal  existence.  This  concept  of  deities  travelled 
from  India  to  the  other  countries  of  Asia.  It  took  deep  roots 
everywhere.  These  graceful  representations  move  us  and 
transport  us,  far  from  worldly  concerns  to  a  peaceful  realm 
within. 


Tara,  Relief,  Ratnagiri,  Orissa,  India. 

Many  large  sculptures  have  been  found  at  the  Buddhist  monastic  site  of  Ratnagiri, 
which  flourished  from  the  6th  to  the  12th  century  CE.  The  deity  Tara  is  the  female 
aspect  of  Avalokitesvara,  who  is  the  Bodhisattva  of  Compassion.  Together,  they 
represent  Wisdom  and  Compassion,  which  lead  us  to  enlightenment.  Some  of 
the  earliest  representations  of  Tara  are  seen  in  the  5th  and  6th  century  CE  caves  of 
Maharashtra. 


Buddha,  Sarnath,  5,h  Century  CE,  Uttar  Pradesh,  India. 

(Collection:  National  Museum,  New  Delhi) 

Buddhas  personify  the  bodhi,  the  potential  of  enlightenment  within  us.  The  inward  look 
of  the  Buddha  directs  us  towards  the  peace  that  can  be  found  within. 
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f  View  of  the  Vikramshila  Monastic  University,  Bhagalpur  District,  Bihar,  India. 

Eminent  scholars  studied  and  taught  at  Vikramshila  University,  such  as  Atisa  Dipankara  Srijnana, 
who  was  invited  to  Western  and  Central  Tibet  to  establish  Buddhism  there  in  the  11th  century  CE. 
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The  Continuing  Quest  in  the  Trans-Himalayas 


Since  time  immemorial,  the  valley  of  Kashmir  was  known  as  Sharada  Veeth ,  the  ‘Seat  of  the  Deity  of  Learning’.  In  the  7th  century  CE, 
when  Xuanzang  visited  India,  Kashmir  was  a  flourishing  centre  of  Buddhism,  which  rivalled  the  importance  of  Magadha,  the  area  in  which 
Gautama  Buddha  had  lived  and  preached.  In  the  8th  century,  the  Kashmiri  King  Lalitaditya’s  capital  Parihaspura  was  one  of  the  great  centres 
of  Buddhism  in  the  world.  Magnificent  stupas  were  built  here  by  the  king  and  by  Chankuna,  his  Tokharian  minister. 

Ladakh,  the  land  of  lofty  mountain  passes,  is  nesded  between  the  tallest  mountains  of  the  world,  the  Himalayas  and  the  Karakoram 
Range.  Here,  eternity  is  never  beyond  the  vision  of  man.  In  a  life  which  is  constandy  imbued  with  a  consciousness  of  the  eternal,  the  gompas, 
or  monasteries,  play  an  essential  part  in  the  life  of  the  people.  These  are,  in  fact,  the  centres  of  all  village  activity.  The  lamas,  or  monks,  are 
deeply  respected  and  loved.  Prayers  are  a  constant  refrain  in  everyday  life. 

The  gentle  traditions  of  Buddhism  are  continued  by  the  people  of  Ladakh.  Their  prayer  wheels  are  meant  to  unite  the  body,  mind 


Maitreya  Buddha,  Basgo,  16,h/17,h  Century  CE,  Ladakh,  India. 

This  is  a  gilded,  two-storied,  45  feet  high  statue  in  the  temple  of 
Basgo.  The  Maitreya  is  the  Buddha  who  is  as  yet  to  come.  This 
beautiful  statue  is  known  to  have  inspired  many  generations  of 
sculptors  in  Ladakh. 


Buddhist  Site,  Harwan,  Near  Srinagar,  c.  4th  Century  CE,  Kashmir,  India. 

Kashmir  was  a  great  Buddhist  centre  and  the  Kushana  ruler  Kantshka  held  the  Fourth  Buddhist 
Council  near  Srinagar,  in  the  1st  century  CE.  Many  believe  that  Harwan  is  where  the  Great  Council 
was  held.  Many  terracotta  tiles  of  the  4th  /  5th  centuries  CE  have  been  found  at  this  site,  where  there 

used  to  be  a  major  stupa. 


Green  Tara,  Mural,  Alchi  Sumtsek,  c.lllh  Century  CE,  Ladakh,  India. 

In  the  10th  century  CE,  King  Yeshe  Od  of  Guge  (Ladakh,  Lahaul-Spiti,  Kinnaur  and  Western  Tibet) 
is  believed  to  have  initiated  the  making  of  108  monasteries  across  his  kingdom.  The  murals  in  these 
monasteries  were  made  by  Kashmiri  painters  who  were  invited.  They  represent  the  fine  continuation 
of  the  classic  tradition  of  Indian  paintings.  The  beautiful  rendering  of  form  seen  from  the  paintings 
of  Ajanta  onwards,  is  seen  in  this  exquisite  Green  Tara.  We  also  see  the  beginnings  of  the  medieval 
tradition  in  Indian  paintings,  in  features  such  as  the  protruding  farther  eye. 
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Dhyani  Buddhas,  Padum,  Zanskar,  c.  8th  Century  CE,  Ladakh,  India. 

These  rock-cut  Buddhas  are  in  the  Kashmiri  style  of  art.  Zanskar  remains  a 
remote  area  till  today  and  preserves  an  ancient  Buddhist  culture. 


and  words  in  harmonious  worship.  Mantras  or  sacred  chants 
are  written  on  scrolls  of  paper  which  are  placed  inside  the 
prayer  wheels.  Prayers  are  also  recited  while  turning  the 
wheels.  Thus,  worshippers  remain  fully  absorbed  in  thoughts 
and  deeds  related  to  that  which  is  beyond.  Chortens  or  stupas 
guard  the  entrances  to  the  villages.  They  remind  us  that  the 
land  is  truly  blessed  by  the  prayers  and  deeds  of  devotees 
over  the  years. 


Colossal  Buddha,  Mulbek,  8,h/9,h  Century  CE,  Ladakh,  India. 

Of  the  brhad  or  colossal  Buddhas  made  by  Kashmiri  artists  in  the  early  medieval 
period  in  Ladakh,  the  best  known  is  at  Mulbek.  This  is  on  the  present  road  from 
Leh  to  Kargil.  The  colossal  Buddhas  in  this  region  are  all  about  30-feet  high 
and  display  the  characteristics  of  Kashmiri  art.  This  is  the  Chamba  or  Maitreya 

Buddha,  who  is  yet  to  come  in  the  world. 
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Alchi  Temple  Complex,  11th  Century  CE,  Ladakh,  India. 

The  village  of  Alchi  is  located  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Indus  and  its  well-known  monastery  complex  overlooks  the  river.  The  Alchi  chos-khor,  or  temple  complex,  consists  of  six 
temples  and  three  painted  gateway  stupas  that  are  enclosed  within  a  boundary  wall.  The  Alchi  sumtsek  and  dukhang  have  the  finest  of  the  surviving  paintings  of  all  the  temples  of  the  entire 
trans-Himalayas.  These  were  made  by  Kashmiri  artists  who  were  invited  for  the  purpose. 


Located  in  fertile  pockets  of  the  river  valleys  of  Ladakh,  are  the  closely-associated  temple  complexes  of  Alchi,  Mangyu  and  Sumda. 
All  three  are  believed  by  the  people  of  Ladakh  to  have  been  created  by  Rinchen  Zangpo,  in  just  one  night.  These  are  among  the  108  legendary 
monasteries  which  were  built  under  the  patronage  of  King  Yeshe  Od  of  Guge  and  the  supervision  of  ‘The  Great  Translator’  Rinchen 
Zangpo.  The  exquisite  sculptures  and  paintings  in  this  beautiful  chain  of  monasteries  were  all  made  by  artists  who  were  invited  from  Kashmir 
for  the  purpose,  in  the  10th- 11th  centuries  CE.  This  period  is  known  as  the  ‘Second  Great  Diffusion  of  Buddhism’  in  the  trans-Himalayas. 

The  entrance  to  the  sumtsek,  or  three-storeyed  temple,  of  Alchi  is  delicately  carved  in  the  Kashmiri  style.  Figures  are  framed  in 
architectural  forms,  as  seen  in  the  temples  of  Kashmir  since  the  8th  century  CE.  A  characteristic  feature  of  the  interiors  of  the  temples  of 
Ladakh  of  this  period  is  the  colossal  figures  of  Bodhisattvas.  These  are  made  of  the  special  local  mud  and  stand  two  storeys  high.  They 
remind  us  of  the  tradition  of  brhad  or  ‘colossal’  Buddhas,  which  began  from  the  Kanheri  Caves  of  Maharashtra  in  the  5*-6th  centuries  CE. 

The  dhoti ,  or  lower  garment,  of  the  18-feet  high  Avalokitesvara  statue  in  the  sumtsek  is  covered  with  fine  paintings.  These  are  the  richest 
visual  record  of  the  culture  of  Kashmir  of  that  period.  Buddhist  and  Hindu  shrines  and  deities,  musicians,  dancers  and  princes  hunting  on 
horseback  cover  the  painted  surface  of  the  dhoti.  We  see  the  continuation  of  the  tradition  of  fine  shading  and  rendering  of  form  of  the 
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Gorsen  Chorten,  Tawang  District,  16th  Century  CE,  Arunachal  Pradesh,  India. 

The  glorious  heights  of  the  mountains  of  Arunachal  Pradesh  represent  the  eastern  frontiers 
of  the  lands  converted  to  Buddhism  by  Guru  Padmasambhava.  Eyes  are  painted  on  all  four 
sides  of  this  chorten,  in  a  style  similar  to  chortens  in  Nepal  and  Bhutan.  These  eyes  watch  out  in  all 
directions,  for  the  evil  of  ignorance. 


J 


Detail,  Prince  on  a  Hunt,  Mural,  Sumtsek,  Alchi,  c.  ll'h  Century  CE,  Ladakh,  India. 

The  painters  from  Kashmir  have  left  us  many  images  of  the  life  and  culture  of  the  Kashmir  Valley  at  that  time.  This  appears  to  be  a  Kashmiri  prince  on  a  hunt,  with  his  retinue.  The 
colourful  textiles  with  their  beautiful  designs  remind  us  that  this  region  was  on  an  artery  of  the  Silk  Route  which  connected  Asia  with  Europe. 


classic  Indian  idiom.  We  also  see  the  vitality  of  the  more  stylised  medieval  idiom.  The  influence  of  Persia  is  seen  in  the  intricate  detailing  and 
miniaturisation.  Here  was  surely  one  of  the  richest  confluences  of  cultures  in  the  medieval  world  anywhere. 

The  valley  of  Zanskar  is  an  enchanted  land.  It  is  snowbound  and  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  for  more  than  half  the  year.  It  is 
a  holy  land  which  preserves  ancient  Buddhist  traditions.  The  Sani  Stupa  here  was  originally  made  in  the  1st  century  CE  by  Emperor  Kanishka. 
It  is  a  life  here  in  which  the  ceaseless  cacophony  of  the  modern  world  has  not  as  yet  intruded.  In  the  peace  of  the  mountains,  it  is  the  deeper 
meaning  of  life  which  is  constandy  before  us. 

The  Spiti  valley  in  Himachal  Pradesh  presents  a  vast  and  majestic  landscape.  It  has  azure  blue  skies,  mountains  of  unimaginable  hues, 
and  bushes  of  wild  roses  that  fill  the  air  with  their  fragrance.  Here  too,  the  high  mountain  passes,  which  connect  this  valley  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  remain  snowbound  for  half  the  year.  As  one  can  imagine,  life  is  extremely  hard.  The  culture  of  this  region  is  steeped  in  the  compassion 
of  the  Buddhist  faith.  The  chos-khor,  or  temple  complex,  of  Tabo  in  Spiti  was  founded  in  996  CE.  This  is  the  earliest  functioning  monastery 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  Rinchen  Zangpo,  in  the  ‘Second  Great  Diffusion  of  Buddhism’  in  the  trans-Himalayas. 
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Energetic  Figure,  Mural,  Sumtsek,  Alchi,  c.  11"'  Century  CE,  Ladakh,  India. 

While  deities  present  the  sublime  message  of  the  peace  to  be  found  within  us,  the  Kashmiri  artist  never  forgets  the  joy  of  worship.  The  purpose  of  this  art  is  to  elevate  us  to  a  world 
permeated  with  the  grace  of  divinity. 


The  philosophy  of  Vajrayana  Buddhism  is  nurtured  and  kept  alive  as  far  east  as  the  distant  mountains  of  Arunachal  Pradesh,  ‘The 
Abode  of  Clouds’,  far  from  the  clamour  of  the  material  world.  Arunachal  Pradesh  is  among  the  few  places  where  the  original  Nyingmapa 
sect  of  Buddhism,  which  was  established  by  Guru  Padmasambhava  of  Nalanda,  flourishes  till  today.  In  the  17th  century,  the  great  Tawang 
Monastery,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world  today,  was  established.  It  belongs  to  the  Gelugkpa  sect  which  was  founded  at  the  end  of 
the  1 4*  century. 

Sikkim  or  ‘Sukhim’  means  ‘The  Land  of  Peace’.  There  are  around  200  gompas  spread  across  this  state.  These  are  central  to  the  lives 
and  the  culture  of  the  deeply  religious  people.  They  belong  to  the  early  sects  of  Himalayan  Buddhism:  the  Nyingmapa  and  Kagyupa.  The 
most  prominent  among  these  is  the  Dharma  Chakra  Centre  or  Rumtek  monastery,  near  Gangtok,  which  is  the  present  seat  of  the  Kagyupa 
sect.  This  sect  evolved  from  the  teachings  of  Atisa.  In  the  high-altitude  Yumthang  region  of  Sikkim,  the  monasteries  of  Lachen,  Lachung 
and  others  preserve  the  sacred  tenets  of  the  early  Nyingmapa  sect.  Buddhists  in  these  mountain  regions  write  their  prayers  upon  flags  which 
flutter  in  the  breeze.  They  believe  that  the  offerings  of  their  prayers  are  taken  by  the  wind  and  spread  throughout  the  world. 
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Padmapani,  Pandrethan,  Kashmir,  India. 

(Collection:  Sri  Pratap  Singh  Museum,  Srinagar) 

Amidst  the  natural  beauty  of  nature  in  Kashmir,  the  art  of  both  Buddhist  and  Hindu 
faiths  presents  a  sense  of  joyousness.  Mahayana  Buddhism  flourished  in  Kashmir  and 
the  faith  spread  from  here  to  the  countries  of  Central  Asia. 


Colossal  Maitreya  Relief,  Kartse,  c.  7lh  Century  CE,  Ladakh,  India. 

The  earliest  colossal  Buddhas  were  seen  in  the  Kanheri  caves  and  the  Ajanta  caves,  in  the 
5th  and  6th  centuries  CE.  This  is  a  tradition,  which  became  very  popular  in  the  Himalayan 
regions  and  beyond,  in  Central  Asia  and  China.  Here  we  see  the  work  of  Kashmiri  artists  in 
Ladakh,  in  a  village  next  to  an  early  trade  route. 


The  cham,  the  masked  spiritual  dance  of  the  lamas,  signifies  the  victory  of  knowledge  over  ignorance.  In  Buddhist  thought,  the  greatest 
evil  is  the  ego.  It  is  that  sense  of  the  self  which  is  the  greatest  illusion  that  we  must  lose,  in  order  to  gain  true  knowledge.  The  lamas  spend 
many  days  in  preparation  for  the  cham:  the  goal  of  their  deep  meditation  is  to  realise  the  essential  oneness  of  the  deities  with  their  own  nature. 
On  the  day  of  the  cham,  they  are  to  lose  their  personal  identity,  to  be  transformed  into  the  deity  upon  whom  they  focus.  Finally,  on  the  sacred 
ground,  it  will  not  be  the  lamas  but  the  deities  who  would  dance. 
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Rumtek  Monastery,  Sikkim,  India. 

In  the  8th  century  CE,  Guru  Padmasambhava  of  Nalanda  University  took  Vajrayana  Buddhism  from  Kashmir  right  across  the  entire  Himalayan  belt.  Sikkim  is  one  of  the  regions  where 
the  people  were  brought  to  the  Buddhist  path  by  him.  The  Rumtek  Monastery,  near  Gangtok  in  Sikkim,  is  one  of  the  most  important  centres  of  the  Kagyupa  sect  of  Buddhism.  This 
sect  traces  its  Buddhist  teachings  to  the  great  teacher  Tilopa  (988-1089  CE),  who  was  from  the  eastern  plains  of  India. 


The  cham  masks  cover  the  ordinary,  day-to-day  nature  of  the  men  and  present  instead  qualities  of  the  deities  within  them.  There  are 
peaceful  masks  and  those  with  wrathful  expressions.  Finally,  both  symbolise  the  emptiness  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  all  appearances. 

All  aspects  of  the  cham  carry  deep  spiritual  meaning  and  significance.  The  ‘Lords  of  the  Cemeteries’  are  seen  as  wild  and  raucous 
skeletons.  They  remind  us  of  the  intrinsic  impermanence  of  all  earthly  matter.  They  beat  an  effigy  representing  the  ego  upon  the  ground.  As 
this  effigy  thrashes  about,  the  gathered  crowds  of  onlookers  cower  in  fear  of  its  touch.  Finally,  the  effigy  is  dismembered  and  cut  into  pieces 
with  the  dagger  of  transcendent  wisdom.  Once  the  ego  is  destroyed,  consciousness  is  liberated. 
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Men,  women  and  children  gather  at  the  monastery  from  villages  near  and  far.  For  these  deeply  devout  Buddhists,  the  sacred  dance 
allows  them  to  be  in  the  presence  of  the  deities  they  worship.  The  cham  is  believed  to  cleanse  the  land  of  all  negative  thoughts  and  forces.  The 
onlookers  are  brought  to  a  heightened  awareness  of  their  true  inner  nature.  For  the  eternal  moment  of  the  cham,  earthly  reality  is  suspended, 
desires  and  suffering  forgotten,  as  the  deities  dance,  blessing  every  being. 


Vajrayana  Buddhist  thought  is  believed  to  have  the  clarity  and  indestructible  nature  of  a  diamond  as  well  as  the  striking  nature  of  a 
thunderbolt.  Its  purpose  is  to  free  us  and  to  dispel  the  veils  of  ignorance,  with  the  force  of  a  clap  of  thunder.  The  meditating  monks  perceive 
an  inner  reality,  far  truer  than  the  illusion  of  the  material  world  around  us. 


Sumtsek,  Alchi,  c.  11th  Century  CE,  Ladakh,  India. 

The  sumtsek,  or  three-storied  structure  was  one  of  the  favoured  architectural  forms  of  the 
Kashmiri  artists  and  builders,  who  made  the  legendary  108  monasteries  of  the  Second 
Diffusion  of  Buddhism’  in  the  trans-Himalayas. 
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Vairochana  Shrine,  Dukhang,  Alchi,  c.  11th  Century  CE,  Ladakh,  India. 

From  the  8th-9Ih  centuries  CE  till  around  the  1 2th  century,  the  system  of  yogatantra  was  predominant 
in  Buddhism  in  Eastern  India  and  Kashmir.  From  here,  it  spread  to  Nepal,  Tibet,  Korea,  Japan 
and  Indonesia.  The  texts  of  theyogatantras  were  expounded  and  translated  by  Rinchen  Zangpo, 
who  brought  Buddhism  to  Ladakh  and  Western  Tibet,  from  Kashmir.  These  texts,  centred  on  the 
Vairochana  Buddha,  formed  the  basis  of  the  sculptural  program  and  the  paintings  in  the  many 
monasteries  of  this  period. 


Phugtal  Monastery,  Zanskar,  Ladakh,  India. 

The  Phugtal  monastery  is  in  a  very  remote  part  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Zanskar.  Till  recently, 
there  was  no  motorable  road  and  it  was  a  wonderful  journey  on  horseback  for  two  days,  up  and 
down  through  craggy  mountains.  It  is  among  the  monasteries  which  are  known  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Lotsawa,  or  ‘Great  Translator’,  of  Zanskar  in  the  1 1th/  12th  centuries  CE. 


Vajralasya,  Clay  Sculpture,  Tabo,  Spiti,  lllh  Century  CE,  Himachal  Pradesh,  India. 

This  deity  expresses  the  quality  of  the  grace,  which  is  at  the  heart  of  all  that  there  is  in  the 
world.  The  art  strips  away  the  veils  of  illusion  to  present  this  inherent  quality.  As  we  look  upon 
and  perceive  the  gentle  graciousness  of  the  deity;  we  awaken  the  same  within  us. 
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Detail  of  Mandala,  Mural,  Nako  Monastery,  Kinnaur,  11th  /  12,h 
Century  CE,  Himachal  Pradesh,  India. 

The  sublime  painted  figures  of  th^  Nako  monastery  take  us  on  an  inward 
journey.  There  is  a  deep  introspection  and  gentleness  on  the  faces  of  these 
figures  and  there  is  also  a  lyricism,  which  transports  us 


Remains  of  Monastery,  Parihaspura,  8,h  Century  CE,  Kashmir,  India. 

Kashmir  was  a  great  Buddhist  centre  till  the  12th  century.  A  mural  of  the  12th  century  CE  in  Alchi  monastery 
in  Ladakh,  depicts  a  stupa  in  Kashmir  and  displays  what  may  have  been  the  architectural  style  followed  at 
Parihaspura. 
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Clay  Sculptures,  Assembly  Hall,  Late  Tabo,  Spiti,  10*/  early  11*  Century  CE,  Himachal 
Pradesh,  India. 

Tabo  monastery  is  situated  in  a  village  of  the  same  name,  at  an  altitude  of  about  1 1,000  feet.  The 
assembly  hall  of  the  temple  is  an  architectonic  Vajradhatu  Mandala,  with  sculptures  and  paintings 
representing  the  many  deities  of  the  mandala. 
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Cham  Dance,  Hemis  Monastery,  Ladakh,  India. 

The  cham  is  one  of  the  most  important  forms  of  meditation  of  the  lamas.  They 
perform  puja  for  many  days  before  the  event.  The  purpose  is  to  awaken  within 
themselves  the  deity  who  they  wish  to  become  on  the  day  of  the  cham.  Wrathful 
deities  represent  the  vigour  within  us,  with  which  we  would  face  the  demons  of  our 
ignorance. 


Cham,  Masked  Monastic  Dance  of  the  Lamas,  Ladakh,  India. 

Guru  Padmasambhava  is  known  to  have  performed  a  dance  to  scare  away  all  evil 
spirits  from  the  land,  to  establish  Buddhism  in  the  trans-Himalayan  areas.  The  cham 
dance  is  carried  on  till  today  by  the  lamas  of  the  monasteries,  to  keep  the  land  free 

of  the  evil  of  ignorance. 
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Padmasambhava,  Cham  Dance,  Hemis  Monastery,  Ladakh,  India. 

Guru  Padmasambhava  was  from  the  Nalanda  University.  He  swept  across  Ladakh,  Lahaul-Spiti,  Kinnaur,  Tibet  and  Arunachal  Pradesh  in  the  8th  century  CE  and  established  Buddhism  in 
this  entire  region.  He  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  personalities  in  all  of  the  history  of  the  world.  The  Guru  is  still  worshipped  across  the  trans-Himalayas  as  the  ‘Second  Buddha’. 


l 
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Bodhisattva,  Mural,  Sumtsek,  Alchi,  c.  11th  Century  CE,  Ladakh,  India. 

Early  Indie  art  does  not  strive  to  present  photographic  reality.  Its  purpose  is  to  present  the 
grace  which  underlies  all  of  creation.  This  graceful  Bodhisattva  moves  us  and  elevates  us 
through  the  marvellous  lines  of  his  form.  We  see  here  the  subde  shading,  coming  from 
the  ancient  Indian  mural  tradition.  We  see  here  also  the  protruding  farther  eye  and  the 
lively  decoration  of  textiles,  which  are  features  of  the  medieval  idiom  in  Indie  art. 


Temple  Dancer,  Mural,  Alchi,  c.  11*  Century  CE,  Ladakh,  India. 

The  paintings  of  the  Kashmiri  artists  in  these  monasteries  are  the  only  surviving  visual 
representation  of  the  lifestyles  and  architecture  of  the  Valley  of  Kashmir  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Second  Millennium.  Here  we  see  a  dancer  and  musicians  in  front  of  a  temple  in  Kashmir. 
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Joyous  Representation  of  Rider  on  Mythical  Creature,  Mural,  Alchi,  c.  11th 
Century  CE,  Ladakh,  India. 

Such  mythical  creatures  with  riders,  trampling  fierce  animals,  are  a  constant  motif  in  the 
medieval  art  of  all  Indie  faiths.  They  represent  the  courage  within  us,  with  which  we 
must  face  the  demons  of  our  ignorance  and  confusion. 


Detail  of  Mandala,  Mural,  Nako  Monastery,  Spiti,  lTh/12,h  Century  CE, 
Himachal  Pradesh,  India. 

The  paintings  of  the  early  monasteries  of  the  trans-Himalayas  show  the  exquisite 
lines  and  grace  of  the  art  of  the  Kashmiri  painters  who  made  these. 
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Detail  of  Mandala,  Translator’s  Temple, 
Nako  Monastery,  Kinnaur,  ll'h/12,h  Century 
CE,  Himachal  Pradesh,  India. 

The  delightful  posture  of  this  deity  is 
reminiscent  of  those  painted  in  the  Alchi 
sumtsek.  The  swirling  scarves  add  to  the  sense  of 
movement  of  her  graceful  body. 
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Bodhisattva,  Tabo  Monastery,  Spiti, 
11th  Century  CE,  Himachal  Pradesh, 
India. 

The  serene  face  of  the  Bodhisattva 
displays  the  sublime  quality  of  the  classic 
art  of  India.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
clay  sculptures  on  the  walls  of  the  Tabo 
monastery,  which  together  constitute  a 
Vajradhatu  Mandala. 
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Sri  Lanka:  Cradle  of  Early  Buddhism 


Buddhism  was  received  very  early  in  the  island  of  Sri  Lanka,  to  the  south  of  the  Indian  sub-continent  and  was  warmly  embraced  by 
its  people.  Sri  Lanka  not  only  adopted  this  compassionate  path,  but  also  became  a  great  sanctum  which  preserved  the  tradition  for  centuries 
to  come. 

In  the  3rd  century  BCE,  Prince  Mahindra  and  Princess  Sanghamitra,  the  children  of  the  Indian  Emperor  Ashoka,  came  to  the  island  of 
Sri  Lanka,  bringing  with  them  the  message  of  the  Buddhist  dharma  and  a  sapling  of  the  revered  Bodhi  Tree  at  Bodh  Gaya.  It  was  under  this 
tree  (Ficus  Keligiosa,  called  Fipal  in  India  and  Bo  in  Sri  Lanka)  that  Gautama  Siddhartha  had  meditated  and  eventually  attained  enlightenment. 
The  Bodhi  Tree  continues  till  today  as  a  profound  symbol  of  enlightenment  and  knowledge  of  the  eternal  truth.  The  sapling  was  planted  at 
Anuradhapura  in  Sri  Lanka,  marking  the  beginning  of  Buddhism  there.  Both  the  tree  and  the  faith  continue  and  flourish  on  the  island. 


Aukana  Buddha,  Near  Kekirawa,  c.  5th  Century  CE,  Sri  Lanka. 

This  is  the  tallest  Buddha  statue  in  Sri  Lanka,  standing  39  feet  above  its 
lotus  plinth  and  46  feet  above  the  ground.  It  is  known  to  have  been  made 
in  the  reign  of  King  Dhatusena.  It  is  in  this  period  of  rime  that  brhad 
Buddhas  began  to  be  made  in  Sri  Lanka  and  in  the  caves  of  Maharashtra 
in  western  India.  The  tradition  soon  spread  to  South-East  Asia  and 
northwards  to  Kashmir,  Ladakh,  Afghanistan  and  Central  Asia. 


Bodhi  Tree,  Anuradhapura,  Sri  Lanka. 

The  sacred  Bodhi  Tree  may  be  the  most  venerated  living  tree  in  the  world.  The  tree  was  at  Bodhgaya 
in  India  since  at  least  the  6th  century  BCE.  The  one  at  Anuradhapura  was  grown  from  a  cutting 
brought  by  Princess  Sanghamitra,  daughter  of  Emperor  Ashoka.  It  was  planted  in  Anuradhapura 
in  the  3'd  century  BCE  by  the  king  of  Sri  Lanka  who  called  himself  ‘Devanampiya  Tissa’,  meaning 

‘Beloved  of  the  Divine’. 


'  Sigiriya  Rock,  5th  Century  CE,  Sri  Lanka. 

King  Kasyapa  built  a  beautiful  royal  palace  atop  the  towering  Sigiriya  rock,  about  650  feet  high. 
Around  the  rock,  are  the  remains  of  the  magnificent  capital  which  the  king  made  in  the 
,  5th  century  CE. 


Apsaras,  Mural,  Sigiriya,  c.  5lh  Century  CE,  Sri  Lanka. 

The  paintings  of  the  Sigiriya  Caves,  in  Sri  Lanka,  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
Ajanta.  The  painter’s  gentle  touch  shows  us  that  he  is  filled  with  compassion. 


Seated  Buddha  in  Vatadage,  Polonnaruwa,  12th  Century  CE,  Sri  Lanka. 

Vatadage  means  circular  relic  house  or  shrine.  It  is  similar  in  concept  to  the  chaitya- 
griha  made  to  house  objects  of  veneradon  in  India.  The  shape  of  the  structure  is 
unique  to  ancient  Sri  Lanka.  These  were  built  around  small  stupas  which  enshrined 
holy  relics.  Vatadages  may  have  had  wooden  roofs,  supported  by  stone  columns, 
sometimes  arranged  in  concentric  rows.  Only  ten  vatadages  remain  in  Sri  Lanka, 
of  which  the  one  at  Polonnaruwa  may  be  the  finest  example.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  built  during  the  reign  of  King  Parakramabahu  I,  to  hold  the  Tooth  Relic  of 

the  Buddha. 
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Apsaras,  Mural,  Sigiriya,  c.  5,h  Century  CE,  Sri  Lanka. 


Sanghamitra  and  her  brother  Mahindra  had  been  invited  to  Sri  Lanka  by  King  Devanampiya  Tissa  (reigned  307  BCE-267  BCE)  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Emperor  Ashoka  in  India  (304  BCE-  232  BCE).  There  is  much  to  be  learnt  today  of  humility  from  the  rulers  of 
those  times.  In  almost  every  one  of  his  inscriptions,  Ashoka  does  not  use  his  name,  as  the  ephemeral  personality  is  unimportant  in  Indie 
philosophy.  Instead,  in  almost  all  his  edicts  and  inscriptions,  the  Emperor  is  just  called  ‘Devanampiya  Piyadassi’,  one  who  is  beloved  of  the 
divine  and  adores  the  divine.  We  see  that  the  same  tradition  was  being  followed  in  Sri  Lanka  by  his  contemporary  who  did  not  use  any  name 
except  ‘Devanampiya  Tissa’.  A  king  of  that  period,  to  the  north-west  of  India,  also  used  the  same  title  translated  into  Aramaic  (the  language 
in  which  Jesus  Christ  was  to  speak  a  few  centuries  later).  There  is  a  profound  sense  of  humility  which  is  highlighted  by  this  tradition  of  rulers 
then.  Despite  all  their  power,  their  focus  was  on  the  eternal  quest  and  not  fame  in  this  world. 
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Stupa  and  Buddhas,  Dambulla  Caves,  1st  Century  BCE  to  13lh  Century  CE,  Sri  Lanka. 

The  temple  site  has  five  caves,  where  numerous  paintings  and  sculptures  were  made  during 
the  Anuradhapura  (1st  century  BCE  to  993  CE)  and  Polonnaruwa  periods  (1073  to  1250  CE) 
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Buddhas,  Cave  1,  Dambulla  Caves,  Is'  Century  BCE  to  13lh  Century  CE,  Sri  Lanka. 


Sanghamitra  established  an  order  of  nuns  in  Sri  Lanka  and  her  name  remains  synonymous  with  the  female  Buddhist  monastic  order  of 
Theravada  Buddhism,  not  only  in  Sri  Lanka  but  also  in  Myanmar,  China  and  Thailand.  The  day  on  which  the  most  revered  tree  was  planted 
in  Anuradhapura  is  celebrated  every  year  on  the  full  moon  day  of  December  as  ‘Uduvapa  Poya’  or  ‘Uposatha  Poya’  and  ‘Sanghamitta  (as  her 
name  is  pronounced  in  Pali)  Day’  by  Theravada  Buddhists  in  Sri  Lanka.  The  shared  Buddhist  tradition  of  India  and  Sri  Lanka  was  cemented 
forever  by  Sanghamitra. 

The  tradidon  of  Buddhism  is  one  of  living  according  to  dharma ,  one’s  responsibility  to  all  that  there  is  in  the  world.  It  is  a  great 
vision  in  which  ethics  remain  first  and  foremost  in  all  the  activity  of  life.  All  actions  have  to  be  vetted  against  the  touchstone  of  ethical  and 
compassionate  conduct.  The  faith  originated  in  India  and  Sri  Lanka  is  one  of  the  lands  where  it  has  been  nurtured  and  preserved. 
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Seated  Buddha  and  Mural  Paintings,  Dambulla  Caves,  1st  Century  BCE  to  13"'  Century  CE,  Sri  Lanka. 


Sigiriya  (‘Lion  Rock’  in  Sinhalese)  is  an  ancient  rock  fortress  located  in  the  northern  Matale  District,  in  the  Central  Province  of  Sri 
Lanka.  The  site  of  Sigiriya  is  one  of  the  great  ancient  sites  of  the  Asian  continent.  The  many  rock  shelters  and  caves  here  were  occupied  by 
Buddhist  monks  from  the  3rd  century  BCE  onwards.  According  to  the  ancient  Sri  Lankan  chronicle  the  Culavama,  this  site  was  selected  by 
King  Kasyapa  in  the  late  5th  century  CE  for  his  capital.  A  beautiful  royal  palace  was  built  here,  atop  the  towering  Sigiriya  rock,  about  650  feet 
high.  The  site  was  used  as  a  Buddhist  monastery  until  the  14th  century. 

The  paintings  of  the  5th  century  CE  which  survive  on  the  walls  of  a  cave  in  the  Sigiriya  rock  face,  have  the  most  gentle  and  tender 
expressions.  These  rank  amongst  the  finest  art  of  the  world.  Art  historians  constantly  draw  our  attention  to  their  similarity  with  the 
contemporaneous  paintings  of  Ajanta,  which  are  known  as  the  fountainhead  of  Buddhist  paintings.  These  at  Sigiriya  have  the  same  inward 
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Interior,  Sri  Dalada  Maligawa  or  the  Temple  of  the  Sacred  Tooth  Relic,  Kandy,  Sri  Lanka. 

Enclosure  outside  the  inner  chamber  containing  the  holy  relic,  Sri  Dalada  Maligawa  or  the  Temple  of  the  Sacred  Tooth  Relic,  Kandy. 


look  and  a  lyrical  grace,  which  reminds  us  that  there  is  an  end  to  the  sorrow  of  the  world.  The  paintings  here  carry  forward  the  tradition 
of  apsaras ,  celestial  beings  who  bear  offerings  of  flowers  for  deities  and  venerable  beings.  These  5th  century  paintings  display  an  exquisite 
rendering  of  volume  and  form.  The  skilled  painter  persuades  the  eye  of  the  softness  of  human  flesh.  Above  all,  the  expressions  transport  us 
to  a  realm  of  peace  and  beauty.  The  painter’s  gentle  touch  shows  us  that  his  eyes  are  filled  with  sympathy  and  compassion  for  humankind. 

Anuradhapura  is  one  of  the  ancient  capitals  of  Sri  Lanka  and  lies  205  kilometres  north  of  the  current  capital  Colombo.  Anuradhapura 
was  also  the  centre  of  Theravada  Buddhism  for  many  centuries.  The  ancient  city  is  today  a  great  site  of  early  monasteries,  covering  an  area 
of  over  40  square  kilometres. 
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Mirisawetiya  Stupa,  Anuradhapura,  2'“i  Century  BCE,  Sri  Lanka. 

As  in  India,  magnificent  stupas  were  made  in  the  early  period  in  Sri  Lanka.  This  stupa  is  over  190  feet  high  and  brings  before  us  the  grandeur  of  the  spirit. 


As  in  India,  magnificent  stupas  were  made  in  the  early  period  in  Sri  Lanka.  The  Mirisawetiya  Stupa  in  Anuradhapura,  of  the  2nd  century 
BCE,  is  over  190  feet  high  and  brings  before  us  the  grandeur  of  the  spirit.  It  is  one  of  the  many  great  places  of  veneration  in  the  ancient  city 
of  Anuradhapura.  It  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  the  preoccupation  of  the  kings  and  of  the  people  in  ancient  times,  was  with  that  which  was 
beyond  the  material  life,  that  which  was  eternal. 
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Seated  Buddhas,  Gangaramaya  Temple,  Colombo,  Sri  Lanka. 

This  great  temple  displays  both  the  Theravada  and  Mahayana  traditions.  In  the  heart  of  the  bustling  city,  it  is  an  island  of  peace,  of  Buddhist  heritage  and  art.  The  architecture  is 
spread  across  three  acres  and  represents  the  devotional  art  of  many  countries.  These  many  Buddhas,  are  made  in  the  Thai  tradition.  The  stupas  made  in  between  remind  us  also  of  the 
uppermost  level  of  the  great  stupa  of  Borobudur  in  Indonesia. 


The  impressive  Ruwanwelisaya  Stupa  stands  340  feet  high  and  has  a  circumference  of  over  950  feet.  It  was  built  in  the  time  of  King 
Dutugemunu  (161-137  BCE).  Its  size  and  magnificence  fill  us  with  awe  and  we  are  transported,  leaving  behind  the  turmoil  and  confusion  of 
the  mundane  world. 
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Seated  Buddha,  Gal  Vihara,  Polonnaruwa,  12th  Century  CE,  Sri  Lanka. 

There  are  four  magnificent  rock-cut  Buddha  statues  at  Gal  Vihara  at  Polonnaruwa,  carved  out  of  a  granite  hill  face.  These  depict  the  Buddha  seated,  standing  and  reclining.  Gal 
Vihara  is  part  of  a  monastery  built  during  the  reign  of  King  Parakramabahu  I. 


Polonnaruwa,  216  kilometres  from  Colombo,  was  the  capital  of  Sri  Lanka  in  the  11  *-12*  centuries  CE.  Magnificent  ruins  show 
the  glory  of  the  once-great  city.  The  archaeological  treasures  include  the  monumental  ruins  of  the  fabulous  garden-city  created  by  King 
Parakramabahu  I  in  the  12*  century,  as  well  as  Hindu  structures  built  by  the  Chola  kings  from  India.  In  the  early  13*  century,  the  city’s 
glory  faded  and  it  was  abandoned.  The  capital  moved  to  the  western  side  of  the  island  where  Colombo  is  the  capital  today.  There  are  many 
magnificent  Buddhist  monuments  which  stand  in  Polonnaruwa  today. 
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Princess  Sanghamitra  brings  the  Holy  Bodhi  Tree  to  Sri  Lanka,  Mural  by  Solias  Mendis,  Kelaniya  Raja  Maha  Vihara,  early-20'h  century,  Sri  Lanka. 

The  work  of  Solias  Mendis  is  remarkable  for  its  deep  roots  in  the  art  of  Sri  Lanka  and  in  the  ancient  Buddhist  art  of  India.  His  paintings  simultaneously  serve  the  20,h  century  needs  of 
Buddhists  in  Sri  Lanka.  This  painting  portrays  the  respectful  reception  of  Buddhism  in  Sri  Lanka. 


Dambulla  is  a  city  situated  in  the  Matale  District  in  the  Central  Province  of  Sri  Lanka.  Dambulla  has  the  largest  and  best-preserved  cave 
temple  complex  of  Sri  Lanka.  These  caves  are  carved  out  of  a  huge  rock  that  towers  525  feet  over  the  surrounding  plains.  The  temple  site  has  five 
caves,  where  numerous  paintings  and  sculptures  were  made  during  the  Anuradhapura  (1st  century  BCE  to  993  CE)  and  Polonnaruwa  periods 
(1073  to  1250  CE). 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  far  from  the  cares  and  confusions  of  the  mundane  world,  the  worshipper  finds  solace  in  the 
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Birth  of  the  Buddha,  Mural  by  Solias  Mendis,  Kelaniya  Raja  Maha  Vihara,  early-20'h  Century,  Sri  Lanka. 

This  is  one  of  the  eternal  subjects  of  Buddhist  art,  which  is  seen  from  the  paintings  of  the  Ajanta  caves  onwards.  This  great  painter  is  reflecting  a  theme  which  is  to  be  found  in 
traditional  art  across  the  continent  of  Asia. 


Dambulla  Caves.  The  tradition  of  Buddhist  rock-cut  caves  stretches  from  Sri  Lanka  northwards  up  to  China.  It  is  one  of  the  great  sacred 
traditions  of  the  world. 

After  the  Parinirvana  of  Gautama  Buddha,  his  tooth  relic  was  preserved  in  Kalinga  in  India.  It  was  smuggled  to  Sri  Lanka  by  Princess 
Hemamali  and  her  husband  Prince  Dantha  on  the  instructions  of  her  father  King  Guhasiva,  in  the  4th  century  CE.  The  present-day  Temple 
of  the  Tooth  Relic  in  Kandy  was  built  by  King  Vira  Narendra  Sinha. 
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The  temple  is  located  in  the  royal  palace  complex  in  Kandy,  the  last  capital  of  the  kings  of  Sri  Lanka.  Since  ancient  times,  this  holy 
relic  of  Gautama  Buddha  has  played  an  important  role  in  local  politics,  because  it  is  believed  that  whoever  holds  the  relic  holds  the  key  to 
the  governance  of  the  country.  Bhikkhus,  or  monks,  conduct  daily  worship  in  the  inner  chamber  of  the  temple.  Rituals  are  performed  three 
times  every  day:  at  dawn,  at  noon  and  in  the  evening.  On  Wednesdays,  there  is  a  symbolic  bathing  of  the  relic  with  scented  water  and  fragrant 
flowers.  The  water  thus  made  holy  is  distributed  among  the  worshippers  present. 

The  Kelaniya  Raja  Maha  Vihara  is  a  revered  Buddhist  temple  in  Kelaniya,  Sri  Lanka,  about  10  kilometres  from  Colombo.  According 
to  tradition,  Gautama  Buddha  visited  this  site  eight  years  after  gaining  enlightenment.  Its  history  would  thus  go  back  to  the  6th  century  BCE. 
The  Mahawansa ,  the  ancient  chronicle  of  the  history  of  Sri  Lanka,  records  that  the  original  stupa  at  Kelaniya  enshrined  a  gem-studded  throne 
on  which  Gautama  Buddha  sat  and  preached.  The  temple  here  was  rebuilt  from  time  to  time  and  the  last  major  renovation  was  in  the  first 
half  of  the  20th  century. 

The  temple  is  famous  for  its  impressive  gold-plated  statue  of  the  reclining  Gautama  Buddha.  It  also  has  a  treasure  of  paintings  by  the 
Sri  Lankan  artist  Solias  Mendis,  which  depict  the  Jataka  tales,  events  from  the  life  of  Gautama  Buddha  and  from  the  history  of  Buddhism 
in  Sri  Lanka.  The  painter  Solias  Mendis  travelled  to  India  in  the  end  of  the  19th  century  to  study  the  paintings  of  the  Ajanta  caves.  When  he 
came  back  to  Sri  Lanka,  he  created  a  new  style  of  art,  which  had  its  roots  in  the  gentle  expressions  and  exquisite  grace  of  the  great  Ajanta 
paintings.  His  work  represents  a  valuable  link  and  continuation  of  the  ancient  style  of  Buddhist  paintings.  The  paintings  also  display  a  close 
affinity  to  the  style  of  the  Sigiriya  paintings  and  are  distinctly  Sri  Lankan.  These  wonderful  mural  paintings  in  the  Kelaniya  Raja  Maha  Vihara 
are  among  the  greatest  treasures  of  the  Buddhist  art  of  the  early  20th  century. 


Bodhisattva,  Mural,  Polonnaruwa,  12th  Century  CE,  Sri  Lanka. 

These  mural  paintings  at  Polonnaruwa  portray  the  Jataka  tales  and  present  a  marvellous  confluence  of  the  early  gentle  traditions  of  art  coming  from  Ajanta  and  those  of  the  later  Chola 
paintings,  which  are  seen  in  the  Brhadiswara  Temple  at  Thanjavur. 
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Myanmar  and  Bangladesh 


Myanmar  was  a  great  crucible  of  Buddhist  influences  and  art  which  came  to  it  over  the  centuries.  At  the  end  of  the  First  Millennium, 
Myanmar  had  a  deep  relationship  with  the  centre  of  the  Buddhist  faith  at  Bodhgaya  in  India.  In  fact,  the  architectural  form  of  the  Mahabodhi 
temple  at  Bodh  Gaya  was  followed  in  the  11th  and  12th  century  CE  temples  which  were  made  at  Bagan.  In  the  12th  century,  the  King  of 
Myanmar  was  also  carrying  out  restoration  work  of  the  Mahabodhi  Temple  structure. 

By  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  with  the  fall  of  Buddhist  centres  in  the  plains  of  India,  scholars  and  artists  from  India  took  refuge  in 
the  deeply  spiritual  sanctuary  of  Myanmar.  Bagan  became  a  sanctified  place  with  thousands  of  Buddhist  temples,  with  beautiful  paintings 
and  sculptures  inside  them.  The  inspirations  for  this  art  came  both  from  Eastern  India  and  from  Sri  Lanka,  which  was  by  then  the  centre 
of  Theravada  Buddhism  in  Asia.  The  12*  century  paintings  on  the  inner  walls  of  the  temples  of  Bagan  are  some  of  the  finest  and  gentlest 


Gandharva,  Mahasthangarh,  Bogra  District,  7,h-8'h  Centuries  CE,  Bangladesh. 

(Collection:  National  Museum  of  Bangladesh,  Dhaka) 

This  flying  figure  evokes  a  sense  of  joyousness.  He  represents  the  lightness  of  the  spirit  within  us, 
which  helps  us  leave  behind  our  mortal  chains  and  soar  above.  Such  figures  are  visible  in  Indie  art, 
from  the  period  of  the  Buddhist  caves  of  Maharashtra  of  the  early  First  Millennium. 


Buddha,  Bronze,  Paharpur  Buddhist  Monastery,  Naogaon 
District,  8,1'-9'h  Centuries  CE,  Bangladesh. 

(Collection:  Paharpur  Museum) 
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/Somapura  Vihara,  Paharpur  Site,  Naogaon  District,  Bangladesh. 

This  is  the  best-known  Buddhist  site  of  Bangladesh  and  is  in  the  UNESCO  World  Heritage 
List.  In  the  Pala  period,  from  the  8th  to  the  12th  centuries  CE,  there  was  a  chain  of  vast  monastic 
institutions  across  the  plains  of  eastern  India  and  present-day  Bangladesh.  It  was  a  great  and  shared 
heritage  of  Vajrayana  Buddhism  which  developed  in  these  institutions  of  philosophical  research 
Vand  education. _ ^ 


Gokul  Medh,  Mahasthangarh  Site,  Bogra  District,  Bangladesh. 

The  village  Mahasthan  in  Bogra  District  contains  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
city.  A  limestone  slab  bearing  six  lines  in  Prakrit  in  Brahmi  script,  discovered  in 
1931,  takes  back  the  history  of  Mahasthangarh  to  at  least  the  3'd  century  BCE. 


Male  Figure,  Terracotta,  Ananda  Vihara  Excavations,  Buddhist  Site, 
Mainamati,  Comilla  District,  Bangladesh. 

The  beatific  expression  and  gentleness  on  the  face  of  this  figure  transports  us 

to  a  different  realm. 
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Rupban  Mura  Vihara,  Buddhist  Site,  Mainamati,  Comilla  District,  7th  Century  CE,  Bangladesh. 

There  was  a  flourishing  Buddhist  tradition  across  the  eastern  part  of  the  Indian  sub-continent.  Present-day  Bangladesh  has  numerous  stupa  and  vihara  sites  which  reflect  that  glorious 
heritage. 


paintings  of  the  entire  Buddhist  tradition.  The  themes  are  those  of  the  life  of  Gautama  Buddha  and  the  Jataka  stories.  The  paindngs  from 
the  16th  century  onwards  in  Bagan  show  the  transition  to  the  styles  of  Theravada  Buddhism. 

At  Yangon,  the  capital  of  Myanmar,  is  the  grand  Shwedagon  Pagoda,  over  325  feet  high.  It  is  the  most  sacred  Buddhist  temple  in 
Myanmar  and  is  believed  to  enshrine  the  relics  of  the  past  four  Buddhas.  We  are  reminded  that  it  is  only  in  recent  times  that  the  focus  of 
Buddhist  worship  has  come  entirely  on  the  last  Buddha  Gautama  Siddhartha.  In  past  times,  Buddhist  traditions  have  revered  at  least  four  or 
seven  Buddhas.  These  Buddhas  are  also  depicted  in  the  Buddhist  art  of  early  times,  from  Gandhara  to  Ajanta. 
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Shwedagon  Pagoda,  Yangon,  Myanmar. 

Tradition  ascribes  this  stupa  to  the  5th  century  BCE.  Archaeologists  date  it  between  the 
6th  and  10th  centuries  CE.  In  its  size  and  grandeur,  it  brings  before  us  the  majesty  of  the 
spirit. 
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Rupban  Mura  Vihara,  Buddhist  Site,  Mainamati,  Comilia  District,  7,h  Century  CE,  Bangladesh. 


Myanmar  has  a  deeply  spiritual  society.  Thousands  of  temples  and  monasteries  are  made  across  the  land.  These  are  the  traditional 
places,  not  only  for  worship,  but  also  for  education.  The  country  has  almost  500,000  monks  and  nuns  of  the  Theravada  Buddhist  tradition. 
Over  the  centuries,  monastic  schools  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  education  of  children  in  Myanmar.  Buddhist  ethics  are  still  taught  r<  > 
children  in  these  schools,  along  with  the  subjects  of  modern  schooling.  This  is  truly  one  of  the  great  Buddhist  countries,  where  the  deeper 
aspects  of  life  have  not  been  forgotten,  even  in  the  fast-commercializing  world. 

The  glittering  gold  of  thousands  of  stupas  and  temples  of  Myanmar  is  found  everywhere  in  this  devout  Buddhist  country.  From  the 
smallest  village  shrine  set  against  a  venerable  old  tree,  to  the  glory  of  the  huge  stupas  and  temples  of  the  big  cities,  Myanmar  is  filled  with  the 
monuments  of  Buddhism. 

The  land  of  Bangladesh  is  exceptionally  fertile  and  is  green  and  golden,  with  rice  fields  and  those  of  mustard.  The  people  of 
Bangladesh  call  it  ‘Sonar  (Golden)  Banglak  The  people  of  this  country  are  among  the  most  gentle  and  the  art  and  architecture  has  a  unique 
grace. 


Bangladesh  has  an  ancient  and  rich  Buddhist  history.  The  remains  of  glorious  monuments  from  the  7th  to  the  12th  centuries  CE,  show 
a  flourishing  Buddhist  culture  here,  which  was  closely  related  to  the  eastern  plains  of  India.  We  see  similar  themes  and  figures  on  the  plinths 
of  temples  and  stupas  from  Nalanda  in  Bihar  to  Tripura,  in  the  north-east  of  India. 
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Salban  Vihara,  Buddhist  Site,  Mainamati,  Comilla  District,  7th  Century  CE,  Bangladesh. 

The  original  name  of  this  site  is  said  to  have  been  Bhava  Deva  Mahavihara,  named  after  die  fourth  king  of  the  early  Deva  dynasty,  which  ruled  this  region  from  the  mid-?'11  to  mid-8th 
centuries  CE. 


There  is  an  exquisite  tradition  of  terracotta  art  in  the  stupas  and  temples  of  Bengal.  This  is  a  heritage  which  is  shared  by  Bangladesh 
and  West  Bengal  in  India.  We  see  fine  work  on  the  plinths  and  walls  of  temples,  stupas  and  mosques.  Present-day  Bangladesh  has  numerous 
stupa  and  vihara  sites  which  reflect  this  glorious  heritage  of  terracotta  art.  The  figures  in  the  art  of  Bangladesh  evoke  a  sense  of  grace  and 
joyousness  within  us. 

One  of  the  great  Buddhist  sites  of  Bangladesh  is  Paharpur,  in  Naogaon  District.  A  number  of  monasteries  came  up  during  the  Pala 
period  (8th  to  12th  centuries  CE)  in  ancient  Bengal  and  Magadha,  covering  present-day  Bihar.  According  to  Tibetan  sources,  the  five  greatest 
mahaviharas,  or  monastic  universities,  were  Nalanda,  Vikramshila,  Odantapuri,  Jaggadala  and  Somapura  in  Paharpur.  These  five  formed  an 
educational  network.  Many  fine  Buddha  figures  have  been  found  at  the  Paharpur  site.  The  inward  look  in  the  eyes  of  these  Buddhas  directs 
us  in  our  search,  for  all  that  is  important  is  to  be  found  within.  The  noise  and  clamour  of  the  material  world  is  to  be  forgotten,  as  we  seek 
eternal  truth. 

Mainamati,  in  the  district  of  Comilla,  has  a  large  number  of  Buddhist  sites,  dating  from  the  8th  century  CE  onwards.  These  vast 
complexes  awaken  in  us  a  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  the  spirit,  far  more  important  than  the  day-to-day  concerns  of  the  world.  Many  exquisite 
sculpted  figures  and  reliefs  have  been  found  at  this  site.  The  beatific  expressions  and  the  gentleness  on  the  faces  of  these  figures  transport  us 
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Buddhist  Temples  and  Stupas  of  Bagan,  Myanmar. 

As  far  as  eye  can  see,  the  landscape  of  Bagan  is  covered  with  stupas  and  temples,  which 
bespeak  the  piety  of  the  people  of  Myanmar. 


Itakhola  Mura,  Buddhist  Site,  Mainamati,  ComiUa 
District,  7,h-12lh  Century  CE,  Bangladesh. 

The  remains  show  that  this  was  a  grand  site,  with  a 
complex  of  stupas  and  viharas.  The  archaeological  finds  at 
the  monastery  site  include  a  fine  but  damaged  statue  of 
Akshobhaya  Buddha. 


Buddhist  Temples  and  Stupas  at  Sunrise,  Bagan, 

Myanmar. 

The  enchantment  of  many  centuries  of  devotion  comes 
alive  before  us  at  the  time  of  sunrise.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  sacred  sites  of  the  world. 
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Birth  of  the  Buddha,  Mural,  Loka  Hteik  Pan  Pagoda,  Bagan,  12,h  Century  CE,  Myanmar. 

The  12lh  century  murals  of  Bagan  are  among  the  finest  Buddhist  paintings  of  the  world.  They  carry  forward  the  gentle  traditions  of  the  early  art,  from  Ajanta  onwards.  We  also  see  here 
close  similarities  with  the  contemporaneous  art  of  the  Pala  kingdom  in  India. 


to  a  different  realm.  The  soft  swelling  of  the  belly  and  the  smooth  planes  of  the  torsos  of  these  figures  is  exceptional.  The  grace  of  this  art 
helps  to  elevate  us  through  our  response  to  its  beauty. 

One  of  the  best-known  teachers  of  the  later  Vajrayana  form  of  Buddhism  was  Atisa  Dipankara  Srijnana  (982-1054  CE).  He  was 
born  in  Bangladesh,  most  probably  in  Bikrampur,  which  is  located  in  the  present  Munshiganj  District.  The  site  of  his  birth  is  celebrated  by 
Buddhists  till  today  and  a  recendy-made  temple  stands  there.  The  holy  relics  of  Atisa  are  reverentially  kept  inside  the  temple. 

Atisa  is  known  to  have  studied  at  the  Nalanda  University  of  Bihar  in  eastern  India.  He  also  made  a  trip  to  complete  his  further  studies 
in  Indonesia,  which  was  another  great  Buddhist  centre  at  that  time.  On  his  return  to  the  Indian  sub-continent,  Atisa  became  a  renowned 
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Mural,  Ananda  Ok  Temple,  Bagan,  Myanmar. 

Besides  the  early  paintings,  the  temple  complex  also  has  later  Theravada  paintings  of  around  the  18,h  century.  These  have  a  distincdy  different  style  and  a  simple,  linear  quality. 


teacher  at  the  Vikramshila  University  in  present-day  Bihar.  He  was  invited  several  times  by  the  king  of  Guge  (Western  Tibet,  Ladakh,  Lahaul- 
Spiti  and  Kinnaur)  to  go  there  and  teach  the  true  knowledge  of  Buddhism.  Eventually  Atisa  was  persuaded  to  go  to  Tibet  in  1042  CE  by 
King  Byang-Chub  Od,  the  grand-nephew  of  King  Yeshe  Od  who  began  the  ‘Second  Great  Diffusion  of  Buddhism’  in  the  trans-Himalayas. 
Atisa’s  closest  disciple  Bromston  founded  the  Kadampa  order  of  Tibetan  Buddhism.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  to  see  how  keenly  the  ideas  of 
Buddhism  were  sought  in  ancient  and  medieval  times  and  how  the  frontiers  of  nations  did  not  impede  the  spread  of  the  faith. 
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Buddha,  Mural,  Loka  Hteik  Pan 
Pagoda,  Bagan,  12th  Century  CE,  Myanmar. 

This  graceful  painting  is  very  similar  in  style  to 
the  Pala-period  manuscript  paintings  of  this 
time  in  the  eastern  plains  of  India.  There  was 
a  constant  sharing  of  artistic  and  Buddhist 
traditions  between  the  people  of  Myanmar  and 
those  of  eastern  India. 
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Dancer  and  Musician,  Mural,  Myinkaba  Temple,  Bagan,  12th  Century  CE,  Myanmar. 

This  marvellous  painting,  full  of  movement  and  verve,  is  deeply  reminiscent  of  contemporaneous  Indian  paintings,  of  eastern  India.  It  also  reminds  us  of  the  end-10'h  century  murals  of 
the  Brhadiswara  Temple  in  Tamil  Nadu. 
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Buddhas,  Mural,  Loka  Hteik  Pan  Pagoda,  Bagan,  12th  Century  CE,  Myanmar. 

In  this  sacred  art,  lines  flow  lyrically  defining  the  form  that  they  contain.  The  artist’s  great  skill  is  apparent  in  the  handling  of  figures, 
which  lilt  gracefully.  These  are  not  weighty  earthy  beings,  but  personifications  of  the  spiritual  essence. 
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Northern  Route  of  Buddhism 


There  was  a  time  when  there  was  no  country  in  South  and  South-East  Asia,  East  Asia  and  Central  Asia,  where  Indie  deities,  Gautama 
Buddha,  Shiva,  Vishnu,  Garuda,  Ganesha  and  others,  were  not  revered.  Afghanistan  is  situated  in  a  midpoint  of  Asia.  It  is  at  a  cross-roads 
between  the  north  and  south,  east  and  west  and  was  on  the  famous  Silk  Route.  Owing  to  its  geographical  position,  Afghanistan  became  the 
meeting  point  of  different  peoples  and  civilizations,  including  Persian,  Greek  and  Indian.  The  cross-cultural  exchange  which  took  place  here 
found  its  expression  in  different  schools  of  art,  embodying  techniques  borrowed  from  different  lands. 

In  the  2nd  century  CE,  in  the  time  of  the  Kushana  King  Kanishka,  Afghanistan  became  a  great  seat  of  Buddhist  learning  and  the 
arts.  It  was  from  here  that  Buddhism  reached  Xinjiang  and  China.  The  famous  Chinese  pilgrim  monk  Xuanzang  visited  Afghanistan  in  the 
7th  century  CE,  as  attested  by  the  pilgrim’s  travel  notes.  He  says  that  there  were  many  monasteries  and  Buddha  statues  in  Bamiyan.  Bamiyan 
valley  in  those  days  was  a  vibrant  seat  of  culture.  It  was  also  on  the  trade  route  linking  India  with  Balkh,  one  of  the  cultural  centres  of  the 
ancient  world.  Today,  Bamiyan  is  230  kilometres  north  of  Kabul  on  a  motorable  road.  However,  the  road  is  unsafe  because  it  is  occupied 


Buddha,  Ceiling  Painting,  Tajik  Valley  Cave,  Bamiyan,  Afghanistan. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  numerous  Buddhist  caves  would  all  have  been  profusely  painted.  The  few 
remnants  of  the  paintings  display  a  high  quality  of  art. 


Atisa,  Golden  Abode  of  Shakyamuni  Temple,  Elista,  Kalmykia, 
Russia. 

The  temple  at  Kalmykia  honours  17great  acharyas  of  the  Nalanda 
University.  Adsa  was  born  in  Bengal,  studied  at  Nalanda  and  in  Indonesia 
and  taught  Buddhism  in  Tibet.  He  is  known  as  a  cornerstone  of 
Buddhism  in  Tibet. 
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Bamiyan  Buddhist  Site,  Afghanistan. 

In  war-torn  Afghanistan,  the  people  of  Bamiyan  town  live  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  and  ancient 
heritage. 


Bamiyan  Buddhist  Site,  Afghanistan. 

This  ancient  site  is  carved  out  of  a  range  of  hills  in  the  Hazarajat  region  of  central 
Afghanistan.  The  site  was  on  the  well-known  Silk  Route,  which  connected  the 
countries  of  Asia  to  Europe.  Owing  to  its  geographical  position,  Afghanistan 
became  the  meeting  point  of  different  people  and  civilisations,  including 
Zoroastrian,  Greek  and  Buddhist.  It  is  Buddhism  which  left  the  deepest  imprint 
here  in  ancient  times. 


by  militants.  Little  is  left  of  the  ancient  city  of  Bamiyan.  Two 
gigantic  statues  of  Buddha  (173  feet  and  115  feet  in  height) 
were  once  carved  out  of  the  sedimentary  rock  on  the  sides  of 
the  Bamiyan  gorge.  These  statues  were  a  source  of  inspiration 
for  weary  travellers  on  the  trade  routes  in  ancient  dmes. 


People  of  Kalmykia  Receiving  Blessings  of  a  Ladakhi  lama,  Elista,  Russia. 

Buddhist  traditions  know  no  national  boundaries  and  here  we  see  Indian  lamas  who 
are  blessing  Russian  Buddhists.  The  new  temples  of  Kalmykia  rely  upon  these  Indian 

lamas,  mainly  from  Ladakh. 
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Tajik  Valley,  Buddhist  Caves  Site,  Bamiyan,  Afghanistan. 

In  the  Bamiyan  region,  there  are  scores  of  other  Buddhist  caves,  besides  the  site  of  the  well-known  colossal  Buddhas. 


It  is  sad  to  stand  at  the  Bamiyan  site  today,  to  see  the  empty  niches,  where  once  the  6th  century  CE  Buddhas  stood.  These  were  called 
brhad,  or  colossal,  Buddhas  in  the  Indie  tradition.  Larger-than-life  figures  began  in  Indian  spiritual  art  in  the  5th  century  CE,  as  seen  in  the  caves 
of  Maharashtra,  in  western  India.  The  tradition  was  spread  across  the  faiths  of  Buddhism,  Hinduism  and  Jainism  and  this  was  an  expression 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  spirit  within  us. 

As  one  stands  before  the  vast  or  brhad  image  of  the  deity,  who  represents  a  quality7  within  ourselves,  we  are  awed  by  its  grandeur  and 
magnificence.  Worldly  cares  and  thoughts  are  dispelled,  as  the  spirit  is  far  greater  than  our  material  bodies  or  concerns  of  the  world.  From 
the  5th  century  CE  onwards,  this  tradition  spread  all  over  India,  including  Kashmir  and  Ladakh,  as  well  as  further  north  to  Afghanistan,  China 
and  other  places. 

The  Buddha  figures  at  Bamiyan  are  gone,  but  there  are  considerable  remains  of  Old  Bamiyan  and  the  many  rows  of  shops  which  once 
stood  there  in  ancient  and  medieval  times.  This  was  a  place  which  saw  the  fulsome  influence  of  the  ancient  Zoroastrian  traditions  and  the 
great  Persian  Empire,  as  well  as  the  impact  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilizations.  It  is  Indie  philosophy  which  finally  prevailed  and  the  people 
here  built  many  caves  and  monasteries  (literally  hundreds  of  them),  to  honour  the  Buddhas. 
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Buddhist  Stupa  at  Zurmala,  Termez,  3'd  Century  CE,  Uzbekistan. 

The  stupas  at  Termez  are  among  the  earliest  surviving,  after  those  in  India.  The  distinctive  bricks 
which  are  used  in  this  structure  show  that  it  is  of  the  period  of  Kushana  rule  in  this  area. 


Bamiyan  Buddhist  Site,  Afghanistan. 

Bamiyan  would  once  have  had  hundreds  of  shops,  where  people  from 
around  the  world  would  have  rubbed  shoulders.  The  remains  of  structures 
here  show  that  it  was  a  flourishing  marketplace,  well  into  medieval  times. 


Till  today,  new  Buddhist  sites  are  being  excavated 
in  Afghanistan,  including  the  site  of  Mes  Aynak,  where 
beautiful  Buddha  figures  have  been  recendy  found. 
Amidst  a  world  of  violence,  these  peaceful  figures  have 
an  inward  look,  which  reminds  us  of  the  endless  peace 
of  the  spirit  within  us. 


Mongolian  Ganjur,  Sacred  Buddhist  Text,  18th  Century  CE. 

(Collection:  Ulan  Ude  Museum,  Buryatia,  Russia) 

It  is  from  Mongolia  that  Vajrayana  Buddhism  spread  to  Buryatia  in  Siberia.  This  is 

the  northern-most  spread  of  Buddhism  in  Asia. 
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Khurul  or  Buddhist  Temple  in  Aarshaan,  Near  Elista,  Kalmykia,  Russia. 

These  temples  follow  the  norms  of  the  Vajrayana  school  of  Buddhism.  Prayer  wheels  are  very  common  in  this  tradition,  across  a  vast  region,  spanning  Tibet,  Ladakh,  Lahaul-Spiti, 
Kinnaur,  Nepal,  Bhutan,  Sikkim,  Arunachal  Pradesh,  Mongolia,  Buryatia  and  Kalmykia. 


Uzbekistan 

Going  farther  north  from  Afghanistan  on  the  Silk  Route,  we  come  to  Uzbekistan.  Just  across  the  border  from  Afghanistan,  the  town 
of  Termez  has  the  sites  of  two  large  stupas,  which  are  dated  between  the  1st  and  3rd  centuries  CE,  Kara-Tepe  and  Fayaz-Tepe  (tepe  means 
mound  in  the  Uzbek  language).  The  ruins  show  that  both  would  have  been  major  monastic  centres. 

The  Kara-Tepe  site  has  vast  and  extensive  ruins  and  must  have  housed  a  large  number  of  monks.  This  would  have  been  at  the  same 
period  of  time  as  when  the  great  Indian  Pandit  Kumarayana  travelled  on  the  Silk  Route,  from  Kashmir,  through  Uzbekistan,  to  Kucha  (now  in 
China).  Kumarayana  married  Princess  Jiva  of  Kucha  and  their  son  Kumarajiva  went  on  to  become  the  greatest  name  in  Buddhism  in  Kucha. 
It  is  believed  that  China  attacked  and  annexed  Kucha  because  of  the  importance  of  Kumarajiva.  Travelling  through  Uzbekistan  reminds  one 
of  the  great  romance  of  the  exchange  of  philosophic  and  aesthetic  ideas,  in  ancient  times. 

The  trade  routes  that  ran  from  north-western  India  to  northern  China  made  possible  both  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  to  Central 
Asia  as  well  as  its  nurture  for  many  centuries.  Indie  faiths  were  never  a  missionary  movement.  However,  Buddhist  teachings  spread  far  and 
wide  on  the  Indian  sub-continent  and  from  there  throughout  Asia. 
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Interior,  Khurul,  Aarshaan,  Near  Elista,  Kalmykia,  Russia. 

This  large  and  beautiful  interior  is  similar  to  the  style  of  Buddhist  temples  in  the  trans- 
Himalayan  regions  of  India  and  Tibet.  It  is  marvellous  to  see  the  spread  of  the  philosophic  and 
artistic  ideas  of  Vajrayana  Buddhism. 
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People  of  Kalmykia  in  their  traditional  clothes,  posing  in  front  of  statue  of  an  ackarya 
from  Nalanda,  at  the  Golden  Abode  of  Shakyamuni  Temple,  Elista,  Kalmykia,  Russia. 


When  Buddhist  merchants  visited  and  setded  in  different  lands,  members  of  the  local  populations  developed  a  keen  interest  in  their 
beliefs.  A  great  example  of  this  was  in  the  lands  along  the  Silk  Route  in  Central  Asia,  during  the  two  centuries  before  and  two  centuries  after 
the  Common  Era.  In  this  time,  traders  in  caravans  connected  China,  Europe  and  India.  Besides  the  exchange  of  goods  which  took  place  on 
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Ivolga  Monastery,  Buryatia,  Russia. 

Ivolga  Monastery  or  Ivolginsky  Datsan  is  in  the  Siberian  region  of  Buryatia,  23  kilometres  from  Ulan  Ude.  The  monastery  was  consecrated  in  1945  as  the  Buddhist  spiritual  centre  of 
USSR.  A  Buddhist  university  attached  to  the  monastery  was  opened  in  1991. 


these  routes,  there  was  the  magic  of  the  sharing  of  ideas  about  the  meaning  of  life  and  the  eternal  truths.  The  concepts  which  took  deepest 
roots  in  ancient  times  in  these  lands  were  those  of  Buddhism  brought  by  Indian  traders. 
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Golden  Abode  of  Shakyamuni  Temple,  Kalmykia,  Russia. 

By  the  17^-1 8th  centuries,  the  region  of  Kalmykia,  south  of  the  river  Volga,  had  become  the  first 
Buddhist  part  of  Europe.  The  tradition  was  destroyed  during  Soviet  times.  This  recently-made 
temple  has  become  a  great  symbol  of  the  Buddhist  faith  of  the  people  of  Kalmykia. 


Eshi  Lodoi  Rinpoche  Temple,  Ulan  Ude,  Buryatia,  Russia. 

Since  1991,  with  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union,  there  has  been  a  considerable  revival  of 
Buddhism  in  Buryatia.  These  new  temples  are  the  visible  symbols  of  the  spiritual  aspirations  of 
the  people. 
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Brahma,  Painting  in  Early  Mongolian  Buddhist  Manuscript,  18th  Century  CE. 

(Collection:  Ulan  Ude  Museum,  Buryatia,  Russia) 

In  early  times,  there  were  no  strict  divisions  between  the  different  Indie  faiths.  Therefore,  there  are  many  images  of  Brahma, 
Indra,  Ganesha,  Shiva  and  other  Hindu  deities,  which  are  commonly  found  in  Buddhist  temples  and  manuscripts  in  many 
countries. 
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Zorik  Lama,  One  of  Many  Russians  who  Studied  in  India,  Ivolga  Monastery,  Buryatia, 
Russia. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  how,  as  in  ancient  times,  India  is  once  again  the  cradle  of  Buddhist  learning. 
The  lamas  of  Buryatia  and  Kalmykia  take  their  spiritual  training  in  South  India. 
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Bodhisattva,  Fayaz-Tepe,  Old  Termez,  l5'-3rd 
Centuries,  Uzbekistan. 

(Collection:  State  Museum  of  the  History  of 
Uzbekistan,  Tashkent) 
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Perhaps  as  townsmen  and  traders  sat  together  in  the  late  evenings,  an  Indian  would  speak  about  the  concepts  of  samsara  and  maya ,  the 
endless  cycle  of  life  and  death  in  the  illusory  world.  He  would  speak  of  the  dynamic  play  upon  our  consciousness  of  the  many  temptations 
of  the  natural  world,  which  always  lead  to  dissatisfaction  and  pain.  He  would  point  out  that  the  way  to  remove  the  pains  which  afflict  us,  was 
to  do  away  with  the  desires  which  give  rise  to  it.  Buddhism  did  not  speak  of  any  gods  or  external  forces,  but  was  a  science  of  life. 

These  ideas  must  have  struck  deep  chords  in  those  who  heard  them.  As  local  rulers  and  their  people  learned  more  about  Indian 
philosophy,  they  invited  monks  from  the  merchants’  native  regions  as  advisors  or  teachers  and,  in  this  manner,  eventually  adopted  the 
Buddhist  faith.  By  the  beginning  of  the  First  Millennium  CE,  many  great  Buddhist  stupas  and  temples  stood  in  Central  Asia  and  in  China. 

Buddhism  in  the  south  of  Uzbekistan  arrived  from  north-western  India.  Some  scholars  date  the  coming  of  Buddhism  in  Uzbekistan  to 
the  time  of  the  Kushana  King  Kanishka  (the  first  half  the  2nd  century  CE)  Others  date  the  beginnings  of  Buddhism  here  to  an  earlier  period. 
Greek  coins  of  the  2nd  century  BCE  found  in  this  region  have  Indie  deities  and  motifs.  The  Buddhist  stupas  in  Termez  are  of  fundamental 
importance  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  Buddhism  in  Uzbekistan.  It  is  from  these  early  stupas  that  the  history  of  Buddhist  monuments  in 
Central  Asia  begins.  There  is  a  fine  Shiva  head,  a  few  Buddhas  and  some  remains  of  mural  paintings  in  the  National  Museum  at  Tashkent, 
which  preserve  memories  of  the  culture  of  ancient  Uzbekistan,  as  well  as  its  links  with  India. 

Buryatia 

Buddhism  came  to  Buryatia  in  Siberia  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  CE,  from  Mongolia  and  from  Tibet.  By  1741  CE,  Buddhism 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  national  religions  of  Russia.  Buddhist  temples  became  centres  of  learning,  where  Sanskrit,  Tibetan  and 
Mongolian  languages  and  manuscripts  were  studied.  By  the  17*-18th  centuries,  the  area  of  Kalmykia,  around  the  river  Volga,  had  become 
the  first  Buddhist  region  of  Europe.  At  the  instance  of  the  Buryat  Lama  Agvan  Dorzhiev,  in  1915,  a  Buddhist  temple  was  also  built  in  St. 
Petersburg. 

After  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1991,  Buddhism  is  being  revived  in  Buryatia.  Old  temples  are  being  restored  and  new  ones 
built.  There  is  a  deep  desire  of  the  people  to  look  beyond  the  mundane  material  world  and  to  seek  spiritual  solace  in  the  ancient  faith. 

It  is  through  monks  who  have  studied  in  India  that  Buddhist  traditions  are  being  revived  today.  In  historic  times,  these  traditions  of 
Vajrayana  Buddhism  were  taken  to  many  countries  by  illustrious  teachers,  such  as  Guru  Padmasambhava  of  the  Nalanda  University  and  Atisa 
of  the  Vikramshila  University.  Today  again,  in  keeping  with  ancient  traditions,  India  has  provided  the  climate  for  Buddhist  universities  and 
monasteries  to  flourish  on  its  soil.  In  the  middle  of  the  expanses  of  Siberia,  it  is  most  interesting  to  come  across  Russian  lamas,  all  of  whom 
speak  Hindi,  as  they  have  received  their  Buddhist  education  in  South  India.  A  vision  of  life,  of  the  search  for  the  truth  beyond  the  illusory 
nature  of  the  material  world,  which  was  created  in  the  First  Millennium  BCE,  continues  in  these  distant  lands  till  today. 

Kalmykia 

Kalmykia,  in  European  Russia,  on  a  northern  branch  of  the  Silk  Route,  is  another  place  where  Buddhism  has  been  revived  after  Soviet 
times.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  Ladakhi  lamas  teaching  the  reverential  people  of  European  Kalmykia.  It  was  also  fascinating  to  see  that  the  few 
senior  lamas  of  Kalmykia  have  all  studied  Buddhism  in  India. 

A  great  new  Buddhist  temple  called  Golden  Abode  of  Buddha  Shakyamuni  has  been  built  in  Elista,  the  capital  of  Kalmykia.  It  has 
today  become  a  symbol  of  the  Buddhist  identity  of  the  people  of  Kalmykia.  It  is  crowded  every  day  with  worshippers.  Around  the  temple  are 
made  statues  of  seventeen  acharayas,  or  great  teachers,  of  the  Nalanda  University,  who  developed  the  philosophical  traditions  of  Mahayana 
and  Vajrayana  Buddhism.  It  was  at  the  Nalanda  and  Vikramshila  Universities  of  Bihar  that  the  Vajrayana  form  of  Buddhism  practiced  in 
Kalmykia,  was  created.  The  best  known  among  the  great  acharayas  of  Nalanda  are  Nagarjuna,  Asanga,  Aryadeva,  Gunaprabha  and  Atisa.  The 
last-mentioned  is  one  of  the  teachers  who  was  persuaded  to  visit  Tibet,  where  he  established  a  tradition  of  Buddhism  which  continues  till 
today. 
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Buddha,  Mural,  Fayaz-Tepe,  T'-2nd  Centuries,  Uzbekistan. 

(Collection:  Tashkent  National  Museum) 

There  was  a  wonderful  tradition  of  Buddhist  mural  paintings,  with  its  roots  seen  at  Ajanta, 
from  the  2nd  century  BCE  onwards.  This  spread  across  Central  Asia  and  China.  It  is  one  of 
the  world’s  great  traditions  of  art. 


Buddha  from  Fayaz-Tepe,  T'-2"d  Centuries,  Uzbekistan. 

(Collection:  Tashkent  National  Museum) 

Large  numbers  of  Buddha  figures  and  Bodhisattvas  were  made  in  the  Kushana  period  across  northern  India  and 
Central  Asia.  Here  we  see  the  distinctive  style  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Kushana  Empire.  It  is  very  different 
from  the  idealized  style  of  the  contemporaneous  Mathura  school  in  India. 
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Fayaz-Tepe,  Stupa  Near  Termez,  ls'-3rd  Centuries  CE,  Uzbekistan. 

Traveling  in  Centra]  Asia  brings  alive  the  wonderful  time  when  stupas  would  have  dotted  the 
landscape,  all  the  way  from  Central  to  South-East  Asia. 


Recently-excavated  Buddha,  Mes  Aynak  Site, 

Afghanistan. 

There  must  be  many  sculptures  of  the  Buddha  still  under 
the  ground  in  Afghanistan.  Everywhere  that  Buddhism 
reached  in  ancient  times,  spiritual  thoughts  deeply 
pervaded  the  life  of  the  people  and  deities  were  made  in 

large  numbers. 
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The  trans-Himalayan  region  is  a  vast  and  cold  desert.  This  area  is  surrounded  by  the  tallest  mountains  of  the  world  and  is  very  sparsely 
populated.  In  this  high  and  arid  land,  which  consists  of  Tibet,  as  well  as  Ladakh,  Lahaul-Spiti  and  Kinnaur  on  the  Indian  side,  life  is  hard  and 
survival  itself  a  constant  challenge.  The  form  of  Buddhism  which  came  to  these  high-altitude  regions  was  the  Vajrayana,  or  ‘Vehicle  of  the 
Thunderbolt’,  which  had  evolved  in  the  later  period  of  the  Nalanda  University  and  flourished  in  the  Vikramshila  University  of  eastern  India. 

In  the  8th  century  CE,  the  Buddhist  teacher  Santarakshita  from  Nalanda  set  up  the  framework  for  a  monastic  order  in  Tibet.  However, 
he  found  that  the  people  of  the  Tibetan  plateau  continued  to  live  in  fear  of  evil  spirits  and  would  not  easily  take  to  the  new  faith.  In  747  CE,  at 
his  suggestion,  Guru  Padmasambhava,  also  of  Nalanda,  was  invited  to  help  spread  the  Buddhist  faith  in  Tibet.  The  story  of  Padmasambhava’s 
successful  conversion  of  the  people  of  the  trans-Himalayan  lands  survives  till  today  as  the  greatest  legend  of  the  entire  region.  The  Guru 
swept  across  the  mountains,  performing  the  cham,  or  the  masked,  spiritual  dance  of  Vajrayana  Buddhists.  He  purified  the  land,  from  Ladakh  in 


Samye  Monastery,  Dranang  County,  8lh  Century  CE,  Central  Tibet. 

This  was  the  first  monastery  to  be  established  in  Tibet.  It  was  founded  by  Santarakshita,  who  was 
from  the  Nalanda  University  of  eastern  India.  The  monastery  building  is  based  upon  the  design  of 
the  Odantapuri  Mahavihara,  which  was  quite  close  to  Nalanda  and  where  the  present  Bihar  Sharif  Sufi 

shrine  is  built  today. 


Kumbum  Chorten,  Pelkor  Chode  Monastery,  Gyantse,  15,h  Century 
CE,  Tibet. 

The  many-tiered  Kumbum  is  the  largest  chorten  or  stupa  in  Tibet.  It  was 
commissioned  by  a  Gyantse  prince  in  1427  CE  and  was  an  important  centre 
of  the  Sakya  order  of  Tibetan  Buddhism.  This  chorten  has  thousands  of 
mural  paintings  on  its  many  levels.  These  show  a  strong  Nepali  influence. 
After  the  period  of  the  Kashmiri  painters  from  India,  it  was  the  Nepali 
artists  and  their  students  who  painted  the  walls  of  the  monasteries  of  Tibet. 
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Birth  of  the  Buddha,  Mural,  Gyatsa  or  Mandala  Chapel,  Tholing  Monastery, 
Western  Tibet. 

This  is  one  of  the  favourite  themes  of  Buddhist  painters,  seen  from  the  paintings 
of  Ajanta  of  the  5th  century  CE  onwards. 


the  west,  through  Lahaul-Spiti,  Kinnaur,  Tibet  and  Nepal,  till 
Arunachal  Pradesh  in  the  east  and  made  it  ready  for  Buddhism. 
This  is  known  as  the  ‘First  Great  Diffusion  of  Buddhism’  in 
the  trans-Plimalayas. 

From  836  to  842  CE  came  a  dark  period  in  the  history 
of  Buddhism  in  the  trans-Himalayas.  King  Langdarma 
of  Guge,  who  was  opposed  to  the  new  faith,  persecuted 
Buddhists.  Scriptures  were  burnt  and  temples  were  razed  to 
the  ground,  in  an  effort  to  wipe  out  Buddhism  from  the  land. 


Mandala  with  Tantric  Deities,  Mural,  South-Facing  Cave  1,  Dungkar  Caves, 

10,h/lTh  Century  CE,  Western  Tibet. 
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Guge  Castle  Remains,  Tsaparang,  Western  Tibet. 

The  castle  ruins  in  the  barren  landscape  bring  alive  the  romance  of  the  time  when  it  was  at  the 
heart  of  a  flourishing  kingdom.  At  that  time,  the  Guge  Kingdom  stretched  across  Western  Tibet 
and  the  Indian  territories  of  Ladakh,  Lahaul-Spiti  and  Kinnaur. 


Khorja  Monastery,  10lh  Century  CE,  Khojarnath  Village,  Purang,  Western  Tibet. 

The  Khorja  Monastery  is  in  the  Ngari  Prefecture  of  Tibet,  not  very  far  from  the  borders  of  India  and  Nepal.  The  original  building  was  founded  in  996  CE  by  Rinchen  Zangpo  and  is 
one  of  the  oldest  among  the  chain  of  monasteries  which  he  established. 


When  King  Yeshe  Od  (947-1024  CE)  came  to  the  throne  of  Guge,  his  kingdom  consisted  of  Guge  and  Purang  in  Western  Tibet  and 
the  present  Indian  territories  of  Ladakh,  Spin  and  Kinnaur.  By  then,  Buddhism  had  declined  in  this  region.  What  troubled  the  king  most  was 
that  even  the  little  practice  of  the  religion  which  continued  in  small  pockets,  was  a  decadent  and  corrupted  form  of  the  original  faith.  Around 
975  CE,  the  king  sent  twenty-one  young  scholars  to  Kashmir,  which  was  then  one  of  the  greatest  centres  of  Buddhism,  to  learn  the  true  faith 
and  bring  back  that  knowledge.  These  young  men  set  out  full  of  zeal  and  ardent  desire,  but  the  journey  was  long  and  difficult.  Nineteen  of 
them  perished  in  the  travel  to  and  from  Kashmir. 

Of  the  two  scholars  who  survived  the  journey  to  Kashmir  and  came  back  after  many  years,  one  was  Rinchen  Zangpo  (958-  1055  CE), 
who  was  to  become  famous  for  all  time  to  come  as  Lohtsawa,  ‘The  Great  Translator’.  Rinchen  Zangpo  supervised  the  construction  of  many 
monasteries  and  temples,  which  became  exquisite  jewels  of  the  faith,  set  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  spaces  of  the  trans-Himalayan  desert. 
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Monks  Seated  in  Prayer,  Sakya  Monastery,  West  of  Shigatse,  Tibet. 

This  monastery  is  the  seat  of  the  Sakya  or  Sakyapa  school  of  Tibetan  Buddhism. 
It  was  founded  in  1073  CE  by  Konchok  Gyelpo.  The  Sakya  tradition  developed 
during  the  second  period  of  translation  of  Buddhist  scriptures  from  Sanskrit  into 
Tibetan,  in  the  1 1 ,h  century  CE.  It  was  founded  by  Drogmi,  a  famous  scholar  and 
translator  who  had  studied  at  the  Vikramshila  University  directly  under  Naropa 
and  other  great  Indian  teachers.  In  the  13,h  century.  Emperor  Kublai  Khan  who 
ruled  over  Tibet  then,  conferred  the  title  of  Dalai  Lama  on  the  head  of  the  Sakya 
tradition.  (‘Dalai’  is  a  Mongolian  word  which  means  ‘as  wide  as  the  ocean’.)  In 
1577  CE,  Sonam  Gyatso,  of  the  Gelugpa  tradition  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Mongol  king  Altan  Khan  and  the  designation  of  Dalai  Lama  was  passed  on  to  the 
Gelugpa  sect. 


Bodhisattva,  Companion  and  Joyous  Creatures,  Mural,  Shalu  Monastery, 

Shigatse,  14,h  Century  CE,  Tibet. 

In  the  Tantric  traditions,  there  is  a  close  similarity  of  the  conceptions  of  the 
Buddhist,  Hindu  and  Jaina  faiths.  The  Bodhisattva  is  seen  here  with  an  erect 
phallus,  much  in  the  manner  of  Lakulisha  in  the  Shaivite  Hindu  images.  This 
Bodhisattva  also  appears  to  have  a  trishul,  or  three-pointed  staff  common  in 
the  Shaivite  tradition,  in  his  hand.  His  companion  holds  a  vajra ,  which  is  most 
important  in  Tantric  or  Vajrayana  Buddhism.  The  vajra  or  thunderbolt  traces  its 
history  back  to  Indra,  one  of  the  very  oldest  Indie  deities.  The  mural  is  made  by 
Nepali  artists  and  the  grace  of  the  figures  is  typical  of  their  style.  The  cheerful 
lion,  with  one  paw  raised,  is  a  delight!  The  kitmara,  or  composite  creature,  playing  a 

small  trumpet,  is  a  joyous  depiction. 
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Painted  Interior,  South-Facing  Cave  1,  Dungkar  Caves,  10,h/ll,h  Century  CE,  Western  Tibet. 

These  murals  were  made  during  the  10,h/lTh  centuries  by  Kashmiri  painters  or  those  who  were 
trained  by  them.  This  was  during  the  period  of  ‘The  Second  Great  Diffusion  of  Buddhism’  in  the 
trans-Himalayas,  initiated  by  King  Yeshe  Od  of  Guge. 
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Jokhang  Temple,  Lhasa,  Founded  in  7'h  Century  CE,  Tibet. 

This  temple  was  founded  during  the  reign  of  King  Songsten  Gampo.  According  to  tradition, 
the  king  had  two  Buddhist  wives.  Princess  Wencheng  of  the  Chinese  Tang  Dynasty  and  Princess 
Bhrikuti  of  Nepal.  Both  wives  are  said  to  have  brought  important  Buddhist  statues  and  images 
from  their  countries.  This  temple  was  constructed  to  enshrine  these  sacred  images  of  the  Buddha 


. 
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Old  Woman  with  Prayer  Wheel,  Outside  Jokhang  Temple,  Lhasa,  Tibet. 


‘The  Second  Diffusion  of  Buddhism’  in  the  trans-Himalayas,  which  was  begun  by  the  ardours  of  King  Yeshe  Od  and  Rinchen 
Zangpo,  was  a  new  dawn  of  the  faith  on  the  ‘Roof  of  the  World’.  The  light  of  knowledge  which  they  brought  was  to  continue  forever  in 
these  vast  regions.  The  legendary  108  temples  made  at  this  time  became  the  backbone  of  the  revival  of  the  faith  and  remain  the  most  deeply 
revered  and,  in  fact,  beloved  monasteries  of  the  people  of  these  lands.  108  monasteries  are  believed  to  have  been  constructed  in  this  period 
across  the  kingdom  of  Guge.  There  are  many  local  legends,  sometimes  even  magical  stories,  describing  how  these  beautiful  monastic  temples 
were  constructed  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

King  Yeshe  Od  and  the  ‘Great  Translator’  Rinchen  Zangpo  wished  not  only  to  reestablish  the  Buddhist  faith  in  the  trans-Himalayas,  but 
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Lamas  Engaged  in  a  Physical  Representation  of  Debate,  Drepung 
Monastery,  Founded  in  15lh  Century  CE,  5  km  from  Western  Suburbs  of 
Lhasa,  Tibet. 

Tibetan  lamas  are  very  proud  of  preserving  the  tradition  of  debate,  which  once 
flourished  in  the  great  universities  of  Nalanda  and  Vikramshila.  Fine  points  of 
logic,  ethics  and  rhetoric  were  taught  at  these  vast  universities  of  eastern  India. 


also  to  ensure  that  it  was  the  true  knowledge  of  the  scriptures 
that  would  form  the  basis  of  this  renaissance.  Rinchen 
Zangpo  had  spent  several  years  in  Kashmir,  compledng  his 
education.  In  the  4th  century  CE,  in  the  Buddhist  centres  of 
Kashmir,  the  Yogacharya  school  of  thought  had  developed. 
It  was  believed  that  the  most  effective  method  for  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  truth  was  through  meditation  or 
‘Yoga’,  which  means  to  become  ‘one  with  the  eternal’.  The 


Tholing  Monastery,  Zanda,  Ngari,  996  CE,  Western  Tibet. 

In  the  10th  century  CE,  King  Yeshe  Od  sent  Rinchen  Zangpo  to  Kashmir  to 
bring  back  true  knowledge  of  Buddhism  and  artists  to  decorate  108  monasteries 
which  were  built  in  the  trans-Himalayas.  The  two  earliest  of  this  chain  of 
monasteries  were  Tholing  in  Tibet  and  Nyarma  in  Ladakh,  India.  These  108 
monasteries  became  the  backbone  of  Buddhism  in  the  trans-Himalayas. 
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Dungkar  Caves,  c.  10'h  Century  CE,  Western  Tibet. 

Caves  with  extensive  wall  paintings  were  discovered  at  this  remote  site  in  the  early  1990s.  These  paintings  are  the  oldest  and  best-surviving  murals  in  all  of  Tibet.  Dungkar  is 
approximately  40  kilometres  north  of  Zhada  town. 


different  aspects  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Buddha  were  personified  as  the  five  Buddhas:  Akshobhya,  Ratnasambhava,  Amitabha,  Amoghasiddhi 
and  Vairochana.  Vairochana,  who  symbolizes  the  mirror-like  wisdom  of  the  Buddha’s  enlightenment,  is  the  Supreme  Buddha  in  xhtyogatantras. 


“Vairochana  is  a  mere  name  for  the  interdependent  nature  of  everything  in  the  universe.  Clearly  know  that  all  dharmas  are  without  any 
existence  in  their  own  being.  To  understand  the  nature  of  dharma  in  this  way  is  to  see  Vairochana.”  ( Avatamsaka  Sutra ) 
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Mandala  Deity,  Mural,  South-Facing  Cave  1,  Dungkar  Caves,  10th/  11th  Century  CE, 
Western  Tibet. 

This  graceful  figure  is  very  similar  to  those  seen  in  the  paintings  of  Nako,  Alchi  and  other 
monasteries  of  this  period,  which  were  painted  by  Kashmiri  artists.  We  see  the  protruding 
farther  eye,  which  was  a  norm  in  the  medieval  tradition  of  Indie  paintings. 
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Eleven-headed  Avalokitesvara,  Mural,  Dungkar  Caves,  10'*’/llth  Century  CE, 
Western  Tibet. 

The  figures  and  motifs  rendered  on  the  walls  of  these  caves  retain  a  spontaneous  joy 
and  grace  which  is  characteristic  of  early  Indian  and  Indian-influenced  art. 

The  art  here  is  similar  to  that  in  monasteries  of  the  10th-12,h  centuries  in  India, 
including  Alchi,  Mangyu,  Sumda,  Tabo,  Lhalung  and  Nako. 


From  the  8th-9th  centuries  CE  till  around  the  1 2th  century,  the  system  of  yogatantra  was  predominant  in  Buddhism  in  eastern  India 
and  Kashmir.  From  here,  it  spread  to  Nepal,  Tibet,  Korea,  Japan  and  Indonesia.  The  texts  of  fas.  yogatantras  were  expounded  and  translated 
by  Rinchen  Zangpo.  Particular  emphasis  was  given  to  the  Sana  Tathagata  Tattva  Samgraha  (‘The  Symposium  of  the  Truth  of  All  Buddhas’) 
which  is  the  root  text  of  the  yogatantra  and  the  Durgatiparisodhana  Tantra,  (‘Purifier  of  Evil  Rebirths’).  These  formed  the  basis  of  the  sculptural 
program  and  paintings  in  the  many  monasteries  of  the  ‘Second  Diffusion’. 

King  Yeshe  Od  and  the  subsequent  kings  who  patronized  the  making  of  these  monasteries,  invited  artists  from  Kashmir  to  build  the 
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structures  and  make  the  marvelous  paindngs  and  sculptures  inside  them.  The  Kashmiri  painters  and  sculptors  brought  with  them  a  highly- 
sophisticated  form  of  art,  which  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  classic  Sanskrit  texts  of  India.  The  masters  from  Kashmir  would  have  also  trained 
local  artists  and  there  was  a  marvellous  blending  of  the  local  idioms  with  the  developed  styles  coming  from  Kashmir. 

In  the  midst  of  the  barren  stretches  and  vast,  bleak  mountains,  the  monasteries  of  Rinchen  Zangpo  were  made  in  small  and  fertile 
patches  of  land,  in  the  river  valleys.  Entering  these  structures,  one  steps  into  a  world  of  painted  splendour.  The  sculptures  and  paintings 
which  were  made  in  these  monasteries  are  among  the  most  sophisticated  and  finest  art  of  all  time.  Since  the  classic  period  of  the  Guptas  and 
the  Vakatakas,  the  hallmark  of  the  finest  Indian  art  was  the  deep  and  inward  look  on  the  faces  of  the  figures.  The  art  of  these  monasteries 
continues  this  sublime  tradition.  What  makes  the  paintings  and  sculptures  here  unique  is  a  sense  of  lilting  grace,  which  awakens  a  sense  of 
joy  within  us. 

The  ‘Second  Diffusion  of  Buddhism’  was  consolidated  in  the  trans-Himalayas  by  the  coming  to  Western  Tibet  of  Dipankara  Srijnana 
or  Atisa,  who  was  one  of  the  luminaries  of  the  Vikramshila  University.  He  was  persuaded  to  come  to  Tibet  in  1042  CE  by  Byang-Chub 
Od,  who  was  the  grand-nephew  of  King  Yeshe  Od.  One  of  Atisa’s  lasting  contributions  was  that  he  established  a  firm  foundation  for  the 
transmission  of  knowledge  from  master  to  student.  Atisa’s  closest  disciple  Bromston  founded  the  Kadampa  order  of  Tibetan  Buddhism.  In 
later  years,  other  orders  were  established.  From  time  to  time,  prominent  teachers  attempted  to  reform  and  to  keep  pure  the  traditions  of  the 
faith  in  Tibet.  They  constantly  referred  back  to  the  texts  and  precepts  of  Buddhism  that  had  identifiable  sources  in  the  great  mahaviharas  of 
India.  The  lineage  of  teachers  became  pre-eminently  important  in  this  context. 

After  three  years  in  Western  Tibet,  Atisa  moved  to  Central  Tibet,  where  he  lived  till  his  demise  in  1054  CE.  In  the  meantime,  with  the 
dwindling  fortunes  of  the  rulers  of  Western  Tibet,  the  political  centre  of  power  also  shifted  to  Central  Tibet.  In  times  to  come,  Central  Tibet 
became  the  hub  of  Buddhism  in  the  trans-Himalayas.  With  the  destruction  of  Buddhist  monasteries  and  universities  in  India  by  the  13*44* 
centuries  CE,  Lhasa  became  one  of  the  prominent  centres  of  Buddhism  in  Asia. 

Founded  in  the  7th  century  CE,  the  Jokhang  Temple  is  located  in  the  centre  of  the  ancient  city  of  Lhasa.  Its  architecture  is  based 
upon  a  mandala,  which  represents  the  progressive  path  towards  enlightenment.  The  temple  was  built  between  639  and  647  CE.  It  was  made 
by  King  Songtsen  Gampo  to  house  an  image  of  Akshobhaya  brought  to  Tibet  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  his  Nepalese  wife  Princess  Bhrikuti. 

Samye  Monastery  is  located  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  river  Yarlung  Zangbo  in  Dranang  County.  The  monastery  was  built  in  779 
CE  under  the  supervision  of  the  Indian  teacher  Santarakshita.  This  was  the  first  monastery  to  be  made  in  Tibet.  Samye  monastery  is  designed 
to  represent  the  Buddhist  universe  and  the  buildings  of  the  complex  represent  the  cosmos.  The  monastery  was  modelled  on  the  Odantipuri 
Mahavihara  in  present-day  Bihar,  in  India.  Shortly  after  the  founding  of  this  monastery,  Santarakshita  ordained  Tibet’s  first  seven  monks. 

Guge  was  an  ancient  kingdom  in  Western  Tibet.  It  encompassed  Western  Tibet  and  Ladakh,  Upper  Kinnaur,  Lahaul  and  Spiti  in  India. 
The  ruins  of  Guge  are  located  1,900  kilometres  west  of  Lhasa.  It  lies  further  west  from  Mount  Kailash,  19  kilometres  from  Zhada  County, 
Ngari. 


Tholing  and  nearby  Tsaparang  are  the  ruined  capitals  of  the  ancient  Guge  kingdom  of  Ngari.  Tsaparang,  in  particular,  is  a  truly  amazing 
sight  to  behold.  In  their  magnificent  isolation,  the  10*-century  CE  ruins  are  carved  into  the  steep  sides  of  an  imposing  ridge.  Twisting  paths 
and  secret  tunnels  worming  their  way  through  the  hill,  link  cave  dwellings,  monastic  buildings  and  a  ruined  palace,  which  is  on  top  of  the  hill. 

The  barren  landscape  seems  an  unlikely  place  for  the  development  of  an  important  Buddhist  culture.  However,  the  Guge  Kingdom 
thrived  as  an  important  stop  on  the  trade  route  between  India  and  Tibet.  By  the  10th  century,  Tsaparang  was  a  wealthy  centre,  with  a 
population  of  several  thousand  people.  It  was  through  here  that  philosophic  and  artistic  ideas  came  from  Kashmir  to  Tibet. 
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Yogic  Siddha  with  Consort,  Mural,  Pelkor  Chode  Monastery,  Gyantse,  15'h 
Century  CE,  Tibet. 

A  siddha  is  a  person  who,  through  the  practice  of  sadhana ,  or  meditation,  attains  spiritual 
abilities  and  powers.  The  influence  of  the  siddhas-w as  considerable  throughout  the  lands 
of  Indie  culture  and  their  importance  reached  mythic  proportions. 


Rider  on  Mythical  Creature,  Mural,  Manjushri  Chapel,  Pelkor  Chode 
Monastery,  Gyantse,  15,h  Century  CE,  Tibet. 

Such  delightful  representations  express  the  joyousness  of  puja,  or  adoration  of  the 
deities.  These  riders  on  mythical  creatures  are  seen  across  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Asia,  over  the  centuries.  These  are  made  as  far  south  as  in  the  9*  century  CE  Jaina 
rock-cut  relief  of  Kalagumalai,  near  Kanyakumari,  as  well  as  in  the  Buddhist  temples 
of  Sri  Lanka. 
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The  Tholing  Monastery  is  right  next  to  the  present-day  town  of  Zhada.  It  was  founded  by  Rinchen  Zangpo  in  996  CE  and  was  once 
Ngari’s  most  important  monastic  complex.  The  design  of  the  Tholing  monastery  symbolizes  the  mythical  Mount  Sumeru.  It  was  built  in  the 
form  of  a  three-dimensional  mandala.  Inside  the  monastery,  there  were  seven  main  temples,  including  a  Golden  Temple,  a  White  Temple  and 
an  Assembly  Hall.  These  temples  contained  several  smaller  shrines  with  images  of  Buddhas,  Bodhisattvas,  manuscripts  and  paintings. 

The  Dukhang,  or  Assembly  Hall,  has  fine  murals,  painted  during  the  15th  or  16th  centuries.  Inside  the  Lhakhang  Karpo,  are  murals 
painted  by  Kashmiri  artists.  Exquisite  line-work  and  rendering  in  the  Kashmiri  style  is  seen  here.  The  themes  are  joyous  and  the  expressions 
graceful.  The  artist’s  joy  and  spontaneity  are  seen  in  each  of  the  thousands  of  figures  and  creatures  painted  here.  The  Dukhang  also  has  a  stone 
with  a  footprint  of  Rinchen  Zangpo,  which  is  kept  in  a  glass  case. 

Dungkar  is  approximately  40  kilometres  north  of  Zhada  town,  near  the  road  to  Namru.  Caves  with  extensive  wall  paintings  were 
discovered  at  this  remote  site  in  the  early  1990s.  The  Buddhist  paintings  in  these  caves  are  the  oldest  and  best-surviving  murals  in  all  of  Tibet. 

These  caves  are  carved  in  the  face  of  a  mountain,  just  above  the  Dungkar  village.  There  are  3  caves  at  this  remote  site:  two  of  which 
are  south-facing  and  one  which  faces  east.  The  murals  in  the  cave  facing  east  have  been  largely  destroyed  by  erosion,  but  in  the  two  caves 
facing  south,  the  paintings  are  in  a  fairly  good  condition.  These  murals  were  probably  painted  during  the  11th  century  CE  by  Kashmiri 
painters,  or,  more  likely,  by  artists  trained  under  them. 

The  art  here  is  similar  to  that  in  monasteries  of  the  1 0th- 1 1  *  centuries  in  India,  at  Tabo,  Alchi,  Mangyu  and  Sumda.  All  the  figures, 
creatures  and  motifs  rendered  on  the  walls  of  these  caves  display  a  spontaneous  joy  and  grace  which  is  characteristic  of  early  Indian  art. 
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Vajrayana  Deities,  Mural,  South-Facing  Cave  2,  Dungkar  Caves,  10,h/ll'h  century  CE,  Western  Tibet. 

It  is  fascinating  to  see  the  close  similarity  of  the  Buddhist  deities  with  those  of  the  Hindu  Shaivite  tradition. 
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Kinnara  with  Peacock  and  Lion,  Sakyamuni  Chapel,  Chorten,  Pelkor  Chode  Monastery,  Gyantse,  15*  Century  CE,  Tibet. 

The  many  beings  of  the  world  (and  of  the  imagination)  inhabit  the  world  of  Buddhist  art.  The  themes  of  the  art  which  reached  here  from  eastern  India,  through  Nepal,  are  very  similar 
to  those  which  came  with  the  Kashmiri  artists  of  the  earlier  period. 
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Joyous  Figure  and  Deer,  Mural, 
South-facing  Cave  1,  Dungkar 
Caves,  10'7llth  Century  CE,  Western 
Tibet. 

In  early  Buddhist  traditions,  the  art  was 
never  very  sombre.  The  vitality  of  the 
world  and  playful  figures  were  made  in 
all  the  paintings  of  the  Kashmiri  artists. 
These  in  the  Dungkar  Caves  appear  to 
be  copies  of  the  original  themes,  made 
by  local  artists. 
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China  and  Mongolia 


The  tradition  of  Buddhist  caves  which  originated  in  India,  travelled  to  Bamiyan,  Kucha,  Turfan  and  across  the  length  of  China  to 
Dunhuang.  Caves  were  excavated  in  this  vast  region  for  meditation  and  as  retreats  for  monks.  In  the  Tarim  basin,  there  were  four  main  centres 
of  art,  at  Miran  and  Khotan  on  the  Southern  Silk  Route  and  at  Kucha  and  Turfan  on  the  Northern  Silk  Route. 

The  present-day  Xinjiang  Uighur  Autonomous  Region  of  north-western  China  is  home  to  many  ethnic  groups.  It  was  a  very  active 
region  of  trade  on  the  Silk  Route,  which  led  to  a  wonderful  blend  of  cultures  here.  The  rule  over  the  Xinjiang  region  shifted  between  Indo- 
European  language  speaking  tribes,  nomads  and  the  Chinese.  The  nomadic  Xiongnu  tribe  replaced  the  Central  Asian  tribe  of  \uezhi,  who 
resided  in  the  eastern  Tarim  basin  in  ancient  times.  The  Chinese  Han  Rulers  then  vanquished  the  Xiongnu  tribe,  gaining  control  over  the  area 
in  the  1st  century  CE. 


Shiva  and  Parvati,  Mural,  Kizil  Caves,  Kucha,  Xinjiang  Uygur  Autonomous  Region,  c.  6th 
Century  CE,  China. 

Hindu  deities  are  commonly  seen  in  the  art  of  the  Buddhist  caves  in  India  and  across  the  many 
countries  of  Asia.  We  are  reminded  of  the  cosmopolitan  culture  of  ancient  times,  when  Buddhist 
caves  and  art  were  made  in  the  rule  of  Hindu  kings.  Ancient  inscriptions  also  show  that  the  wives  of 
Hindu  kings  in  India  quite  often  worshipped  a  Buddha  or  a  Jaina  Tirthankara. 


White  Tara,  Made  by  King  Zanabazar,  17th  Century  CE,  Mongolia. 
(Collection:  Zanabazar  Museum,  Ulaanbaatar) 

The  1 7th  century  King  Zanabazar  was  a  very  devoted  and  skilled  artist.  The 
purpose  of  art,  in  Buddhist  and  other  Indie  traditions,  is  to  awaken  the 
divine  peace  and  knowledge  which  is  within  us. 


Kizil  Caves,  Kucha,  Xinjiang  Uygur  Autonomous  Region,  China. 

Kucha  was  one  of  the  greatest  Buddhist  centres  in  Central  Asia  in  the  first  half  of  the  First 
Millennium.  There  are  236  caves  at  the  site  of  Kizil,  with  paintings  that  date  from  the  3'd  to  the 
9th  centuries  CE.  Stylistically,  they  are  a  blend  of  Indian,  Iranian  and  Chinese  influences.  These  are 
among  the  finest  early  paintings  which  survive  in  present-day  China. 
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Kizilgaha  Caves,  Northern  Banks  of  River  Muzat,  Xinjiang  Uygur 
Autonomous  Region,  3rd-8d'  Centuries  CE,  China. 

In  the  north-west  of  Kuqa  County,  in  a  ravine,  is  the  site  of  the  47  Kizilgaha 
Caves.  This  is  one  of  the  large  groups  of  Buddhist  caves  in  China. 


Cave  64  and  Others,  Kumtura  Caves,  Xinjiang  Uygur  Autonomous 
Region,  4lh-10'h  Centuries  CE,  China. 

This  site  was  among  the  first  to  be  designated  for  protection  as  a  Nadonal 
Historical  and  Cultural  Site.  From  1999  onwards,  extensive  documentation  and 
consolidation  of  the  conglomerate  rock,  from  which  the  caves  are  excavated, 
was  taken  up. 
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Garuda,  Mural,  Kizil  Cave  178,  Kucha,  Xinjiang  Uygur  Autonomous  Region,  China. 

From  Sri  Lanka  and  South-East  Asia  up  to  China  and  Mongolia,  one  of  the  favourite  representations  is  that  of  Garuda,  the  vahana,  or  vehicle,  of  the  deity  Vishnu.  This  powerful  eagle 
remains  the  national  symbol  of  Thailand  and  Indonesia  and  is  one  of  the  popular  deities  in  India. 


The  Yuezhi  tribe  gradually  migrated  southward  to  form  the  Kushana  Empire  in  present-day  Afghanistan,  Pakistan  and  India.  In  these 
regions,  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Indie  faiths  of  Hinduism  and  Buddhism.  The  Gandhara  and  Mathura  schools  of  art  were  established 
under  their  rule. 
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Statue  of  Kumarajiva,  Kizil  Caves,  Kucha,  Xinjiang  Uygur  Autonomous  Region,  China. 

Kumarajiva,  of  the  4th  century  CE,  was  the  son  of  the  Indian  Pandit  Kumarayana,  the  royal  teacher 
at  Kucha.  He  was  married  to  Princess  Jiva  of  Kucha  and  their  son  was  named  Kumarajiva,  after 
both  their  names.  At  a  very  young  age  he  was  taken  to  Kashmir,  the  land  of  his  father,  to  learn 
Sanskrit  and  Buddhist  scriptures.  He  returned  to  Kucha  to  become  the  greatest  translator  of 
Buddhist  texts  into  Chinese. 
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Mogao  Caves,  Near  Dunhuang,  4lh-14lh  Centuries  CE,  China. 

The  492  caves  which  survive  at  this  site  were  made  over  a  period  of  a  thousand 
years.  The  first  caves  were  excavated  in  366  CE,  as  places  of  Buddhist 
meditation  and  worship.  The  Mogao  Caves  are  the  best  known  Chinese 
Buddhist  caves. 


Pariitirvana,  Bingling  Si,  Gansu  Province,  China. 

The  theme  of  the  Parinirvana  was  first  seen  in  the  caves  of  Ajanta  in  Western 
India,  in  the  5th  century  CE.  The  sculpture  at  Bingling  Si  reflects  the  movement 
of  Buddhist  art  on  the  Silk  Route,  between  Bamiyan  and  Eastern  China. 
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Mogao  Caves,  Near  Dunhuang,  4lh-14,h  Centuries  CE,  China. 

The  Mogao  Caves,  also  known  as  the  Caves  of  the  Thousand  Buddhas,  form  a  system  of  492  Buddhist  temples.  These  are  near  Dunhuang,  which  was  an  oasis,  strategically  located  at  a 
crossroads  on  the  Silk  Road,  in  the  Gansu  province. 


The  area  of  rule  of  the  Kushanas  expanded  in  the  T‘-2nd  centuries  CE  to  include  the  Tarim  Basin.  They  established  a  kingdom  in 
Kashgar  and  competed  with  nomads  and  Chinese  forces  for  control  of  the  region.  They  introduced  the  Indian  Brahmi  script  and  Prakrit 
language  as  their  language  for  administration. 

The  2nd  century  CE  onwards  saw  an  age  of  translation  of  Buddhist  scriptures  in  Kucha.  The  main  tradition  of  Buddhism  which 
prevailed  here  was  the  Theravada.  However,  Kucha  also  produced  a  major  translator  of  Mahayana  Buddhist  texts,  Kumarajiva  of  the  4th 
century  CE.  He  was  a  person  of  great  learning.  He  translated  many  Buddhist  texts  and  Mahayana  sutras  such  as  the  Lotus  Sutra  into  Chinese 
and  introduced  Mahayana  Buddhism  in  the  region  in  a  systematic  manner.  Other  important  translators  of  this  period  include  Lokaksema 
(167-186  CE),  Dharmaraksa  (265-313  CE)  and  Bodhidharma  (440-528  CE),  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Chan  (Zen)  school  of  Buddhism. 
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Interior,  Mogao  Cave  no.  45,  Near  Dunhuang,  China. 

Buddhist  cave  art,  which  originated  in  India  in  the  3rd  century  BCE,  travelled  to  Bamiyan,  Kucha- 
Kizil,  Turfan  and  Dunhuang.  Buddhist  caves  were  excavated  for  meditation  and  as  retreats  for 
monks.  The  Mogao  Caves  are  repositories  of  the  artistic  traditions  of  ancient  and  medieval  China. 
Approximately  25,000  square  meters  of  wall  paintings  and  more  than  3,000  painted  sculptures 
make  this  one  of  the  most  valuable  sites  of  Buddhist  art. 


Gandan  Monastery,  Ulaanbaatar,  Mongolia. 

The  monastery  was  established  in  1835  and  has  been  restored  and  revitalized  since  1990.  Its 
name  means  ‘Great  Place  of  Complete  Joy’.  This  has  been  the  centre  of  Buddhist  learning 
in  Mongolia  since  it  was  first  established. 

After  the  4th  century  CE,  Chinese  monks  began  to  travel  to 
India.  They  wished  to  gain  first-hand  knowledge  of  Buddhism  and 
to  obtain  original  Indian  sutras.  Among  the  most  influential  and  best- 
known  Chinese  pilgrims  who  travelled  to  India  were  Faxian  (395-414 
CE)  and  Xuanzang  (629-644  CE).  Xuanzang’s  detailed  accounts  of 


Manjushri  Monastery,  43  Kilometres  South  of  Ulaanbaatar,  Mongolia 

The  monastery  is  dedicated  to  Manjushri,  the  Bodhisattva  of  Wisdom.  It  was  first  established  in  1733 
It  was  destroyed  during  Communist  times  in  1937  and  has  been  partly  rebuilt 
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Colossal  Buddha,  Bingling  Si,  Buddhist  Caves  on  Yellow  River,  Gansu  Province,  China. 

Bingling  Si  is  a  series  of  natural  caves  and  caverns  in  a  canyon  along  the  Yellow  River,  with  Buddhist  sculpture  inside  them.  They  lie  just  north  of  where  the  Yellow  River  empties  into  the 
Liujiaxia  Reservoir,  in  Gansu  province,  some  100  kilometres  south-east  of  Lanzhou.  The  caves  were  sculpted  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  millennium,  beginning  around  420  CE. 


his  travels  have  provided  much  of  the  known  historical  information  about  his  era.  Besides  these  two,  hundreds  of  other  pilgrims  also  visited 
India  in  this  period.  The  Silk  Route  transmission  of  Buddhism  declined  around  the  7th  century  CE,  with  the  rise  of  Islam  in  Central  Asia. 
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Dakini  with  Offerings,  Mineral  Pigment  on  Cloth,  Mongolia. 
(Collection:  Zanabazar  Museum,  Ulaanbaatar) 

Such  celestial  beings  bearing  flowers,  garlands  and  other  offerings  for  the 
divine,  are  depicted  often  in  Buddhist  art.  This  tradition  is  seen  from  the 
middle  of  the  First  Millennium,  in  the  caves  of  Maharashtra,  in  India. 


Kumarayana,  from  Kashmir,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  Buddhist  teachers  of  the  4th  century  CE  in  Central 
Asia.  He  became  the  guru  of  the  king  of  Kucha  and  later 
married  his  daughter  Princess  Jiva.  Their  son  was  named 
Kumarajiva,  after  the  names  of  the  father  and  mother. 
Princess  Jiva  took  Kumarajiva  to  Kashmir,  the  land  of  his 


Bezeklik  Caves,  Xinjiang  Uygur  Autonomous  Region,  China. 

The  77  Bezeklik  Caves  date  from  the  5th  to  the  14th  centuries  CE.  The  site  lies 
between  the  cities  of  Turpan  and  Shanshan  (Loulan)  to  the  north-east  of  the 
Taklamakan  Desert.  It  was  on  the  Northern  Silk  Route  in  ancient  dmes. 
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Three-eyed  Ganesha,  Tbangka,  Khuree  Style,  Late  19th  Century  CE,  Mongolia. 
(Collection:  Bogd  Khan  Palace  Museum,  Ulaanbaatar) 

Ganesha  is  one  of  the  popular  deities  of  Hindu  and  Buddhist  art  in  the  many  countries  of  Asia. 


father.  There  the  young  boy  studied  Sanskrit  and  Buddhist  scriptures  for  13  years.  On  their  return  to  Kucha,  Kumarajiva  became  very  famous 
as  the  finest-ever  translator  of  Buddhist  scriptures.  His  fame  spread  far  and  wide  and  it  is  believed  that  China  attacked  and  annexed  Kucha 
because  they  were  very  keen  to  take  Kumarajiva  to  their  own  court.  Today,  there  is  a  beautiful  modern  sculpture  of  Kumarajiva  made  in  front 
of  the  Kizil  Caves  near  Kucha.  There  even  stands  a  large  temple  which  was  dedicated  to  the  white  horse  which  Kumarajiva  rode. 
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White  Tara,  Thangka,  Manjushri  Monastery,  Mongolia. 

The  white  aspect  of  Tara  embodies  the  qualities  of  compassion,  long  life,  healing  and 
serenity. 


Vajrasattva,  Thangka,  19th  Century  CE,  Mongolia. 

(Collection:  Zanabazar  Museum,  Ulaanbaatar) 

Vajrasattva  is  a  popular  deity  in  the  traditions  of  Tibet  and  in  the  Shingon  School  of  Japan. 
He  embodies  the  clarity  and  purity  of  the  intellectual  search.  In  the  Mahavairochana  Sutra, 
Vajrasattva  asks  Vairochana  why  rituals  and  objects  are  needed  if  the  truth  is  beyond  form. 
Vairochana  replies  to  Vajrasattva  that  these  are  means  to  help  practitioners  to  experience 
awakening  more  easily. 


The  Lotus  Sutra  and  other  translations  of  Kumarajiva  remain  extremely  popular  in  China  till  today.  Others  have  translated  the  same 
sutras  after  him,  but  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  poetic  quality  and  charm  to  Kumarajiva’s  writings,  which  the  later  translations  do  not  have. 

The  earliest  treasure-trove  of  Buddhist  art  in  China  is  at  Kucha.  It  was  an  ancient  kingdom  located  on  a  branch  of  the  Silk  Route  that 
ran  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  Taklamakan  Desert,  in  the  Tarim  Basin.  Kucha’s  geographic  location  made  it  a  centre  of  Buddhism,  as  well 
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as  a  key  point  for  its  spread  to  Central  China.  There  are  about  10  ancient  sites  in  and  around  the  city.  These  include  caves  at  Kizil,  Kumtura 
and  Simsim. 

The  Kizil  Caves  are  the  best  known  among  the  monastic  complexes  at  Kucha.  60  kilometres  east  of  Baicheng  County,  the  Kizil 
Thousand  Buddha  Caves  are  made  on  the  cliffs  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  river  Muzat,  7  kilometres  south-east  of  Kizil  town.  The  caves  at 
Kizil  were  carved  from  the  3rd  to  the  9th  centuries  CE.  There  are  236  caves  here,  spread  over  3  kilometres.  These  caves  may  have  been  painted 
by  artists  from  Central  Asia  or  even  from  far-away  India,  supported  by  wealthy  donors  and  patrons.  The  murals  in  the  Kizil  Thousand  Buddha 
Caves  are  in  81  caves.  These  show  a  high  quality  of  art.  The  stucco  sculptures  of  the  Kizil  Caves  have  been  largely  destroyed  by  natural  forces, 
over  the  years.  Unfortunately,  some  sculptures  and  paintings  have  also  been  removed  and  taken  abroad. 

The  Kizil  paintings  depict  various  Buddhist  themes:  thejatakas,  Avadanas,  scenes  from  Gautama  Buddha’s  life,  figures  of  Buddhas  and 
Bodhisattvas,  musicians,  donors,  Hindu  deities,  saints  and  yogis.  Besides  the  themes  themselves,  other  Indian  elements  in  the  Kizil  paintings 
include  the  representation  of  apsaras  and  other  figures,  the  clothing  of  many  of  the  figures,  the  sensitive  modelling  of  the  forms  and  smooth 
blending  of  colours.  The  Kizil  artists  have  drawn  largely  upon  the  art  of  Ajanta  and  many  of  the  Jatakas  and  Avadanas  depicted  in  Kizil 
correspond  to  those  painted  in  the  Ajanta  Caves. 

The  Mogao  Caves  at  Dunhuang  are  one  of  the  most  magnificent  complexes  of  ancient  Chinese  Buddhist  art.  Around  492  caves 
survive,  which  are  repositories  of  the  artistic  traditions  of  ancient  and  medieval  China.  These  help  to  trace  the  development  of  Buddhism 
and  the  art  of  the  region.  Approximately  25,000  square  metres  of  wall  paintings  and  more  than  3,000  painted  sculptures  make  this  one  of  the 
most  valuable  sites  of  Buddhist  art  in  the  world.  The  paintings  and  sculpture  reveal  Chinese,  Indian,  Greco-Roman  and  Iranian  influences. 

The  first  Buddhist  caves  here  are  believed  to  have  been  founded  in  366  CE.  The  making  of  the  vast  complex  of  the  Mogao  Caves 
spanned  more  than  a  thousand  years,  in  the  Early  Qin,  Northern  Wei,  Western  Wei,  Northern  Zhou,  Sui,  Tang,  Five  Dynasties,  Song,  Xixia 
and  Yuan  periods.  It  was  during  the  rule  of  the  Tang  dynasty  (7th-9th  centuries  CE),  that  the  artistic  traditions  at  Dunhuang  reached  their 
greatest  height. 

Wealthy  traders  and  important  officials  were  the  principal  donors  responsible  for  creating  the  caves.  Caravans  of  traders  stopped  here 
for  prayers  or  to  give  thanks  for  a  safe  journey  through  the  treacherous  wastelands  to  the  west.  These  cave  shrines  were  carved  out  of  the 
gravel  conglomerate  of  the  cliffs.  There  are  murals  made  inside  the  caves  which  date  from  the  5th  century  CE  onwards.  The  sculptures  at 
Dunhuang  were  made  of  clay,  moulded  around  wooden  armatures,  as  the  gravel  conglomerate  would  not  support  direct  carving.  (This  is  a 
tradition  seen  in  Buddhist  clay  sculptures,  from  India  till  Dunhuang.)  These  figures  were  then  painted. 

MONGOLIA 

By  the  13th  century  CE,  the  Vajrayana  form  of  Buddhism  travelled  through  Tibet  to  Mongolia.  The  faith  took  deep  roots  there  by  the 
1 6*  century  and  has  survived  the  turbulence  that  the  later  centuries  brought.  In  the  1 3th  century.  Emperor  Kublai  Khan  (who  ruled  China 
and  Tibet  then)  conferred  the  title  Dalai  Dama  ( Dalai  is  a  Mongolian  word  meaning  ‘wide  as  the  ocean’)  on  the  head  lama  of  the  Sakya  sect  of 
Tibet.  In  the  16th  century,  Emperor  Altan  Khan  conferred  the  title  of  Dalai  Dama  on  the  head  of  the  Geluk  sect,  which  continues  it  till  today. 
Later  in  the  16th  century,  the  Mongolian  ruler  Avtai  Khan  built  Buddhist  temples  at  his  capital  Kharkhorum.  It  is  believed  that  these  temples 
were  made  on  the  foundations  of  earlier  13th  century  Buddhist  structures  there. 
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Green  Tara,  Zanabazar  Sculpture,  Gilt  Bronze  (from  set  of  21),  17'1'  Century  CE, 
Mongolia. 

(Collection:  Bogd  Khan  Palace  Museum,  Ulaanbaatar) 

Tara  is  the  female  representation  of  Avalokitesvara,  the  Bodhisattva  of  Compassion, 
The  green  aspect  of  her  represents  enlightened  activity. 


Cbam  Mask  and  Costume,  19,h  Century  CE,  Mongolia. 

The  masked  dance  of  the  lamas  is  their  deepest  form  of  meditation.  After  many  days 
of  preparation,  when  the  chum  takes  place,  it  is  not  the  lamas  who  are  supposed  to  be 
on  the  sacred  ground,  but  the  deities  themselves. 
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Another  great  Buddhist  king  of  Mongolia  was  Zanabazar,  of  the  17th  century  CE.  Besides  being  the  sponsor  of  many  temples,  he 
was  himself  a  great  artist.  The  finest  Buddhist  art  which  survives  in  Mongolia  is  that  which  was  made  by  him.  He  was  a  descendent  of  the 
legendary  Ghengis  Khan  and  Kublai  Khan.  He  is  believed  to  be  the  reincarnation  of  Javzandamba,  who  was  first  incarnated  as  one  of 
Gautama  Buddha’s  original  disciples  in  India. 

Zanabazar  created  beautiful  images  of  deities  in  gilt  bronze.  He  was  deeply  devoted  to  the  deity  Tara  and  many  of  the  finest  images 
which  he  made  are  of  her.  Tara  is  seen  in  Buddhist  art  from  the  mid- 5th  century  CE  onwards.  The  earliest-surviving  sculptures  of  her  are  in 
the  Kanheri  Caves  and  Aurangabad  Caves  of  Western  India. 

His  artistic  style  and  conception  of  deities  was  influenced  by  Tibet,  which  was  in  turn  based  upon  styles  derived  directly  from  India, 
as  well  as  through  Nepal  and  China.  The  sculptures  made  by  Zanabazar  represent  a  beautiful  confluence  of  these  traditions.  These  sculptures 
were  objects  of  worship  and  were  consecrated  upon  completion.  Sacred  mantras,  or  prayers  inscribed  on  rolls  of  paper,  were  often  kept  inside 
the  statues. 

Deities  began  to  be  made  in  Buddhist,  Jaina  and  Hindu  art  from  the  1st  century  BCE/ 1st  century  CE  onwards.  By  the  Gupta  Period,  in 
the  5*  century  CE,  the  most  exquisite  sculptures  were  being  made.  These  artistic  traditions  travelled,  especially  from  the  10th  century  onwards, 
from  the  plains  of  Eastern  India  and  Kashmir,  to  Nepal  and  Tibet.  They  were  deeply  cherished  in  both  lands  and  schools  of  art,  emanating 
from  the  classic  Indian  sources,  were  developed. 

In  the  Indie  philosophy  of  aesthetics,  it  is  believed  that  the  ecstasy  we  experience  on  seeing  something  truly  beautiful,  whether  in 
nature  or  in  art,  is  akin  to  the  final  bliss  of  salvation.  The  moment  of  the  experience  of  beauty  is  one  of  the  highest  states,  in  which  man 
senses  his  kinship  with  the  whole  of  creation:  a  state  in  which  the  soul  shakes  off  its  material  attachments.  Thus,  the  ecstatic  response  to 
beauty  was  seen  as  a  glimpse  of  the  realization  of  truth  itself.  This  philosophy  was  most  fully  developed  in  Kashmir.  In  the  10th  century  CE, 
around  the  time  when  Tibet  derived  Buddhism  from  Kashmir,  one  of  the  greatest  aesthetician-philosophers  of  India  Abhinavagupta  lived 
there.  In  that  period,  Vajrayana  Buddhism  and  Shaivism  in  Kashmir  were  deeply  permeated  by  the  philosophy  of  aesthetics. 

The  art  of  the  Mongolian  monasteries  continued  this  sublime  tradition.  The  art  of  Zanabazar  takes  us  far  from  the  noise  and  clamour 
of  the  material  world,  to  a  deep  fount  of  peace  and  grace,  which  lies  within  each  of  us. 

One  of  the  highest  forms  of  Vajrayana  meditation  is  the  cham,  the  masked  dance  of  the  lamas.  The  masks  cover  the  day-to-day 
identities  of  the  lamas  and  display  instead  the  vigour  and  other  qualities  within  them.  They  meditate  for  many  days  before  the  cham,  so  as  to 
lose  their  own  egos  and  to  become  the  deity,  on  whom  they  focus  their  attention.  Mongolia  had  one  of  the  greatest  traditions  of  the  cham  in 
Asia,  till  the  1 9*  century.  Fortunately,  some  early  Mongolian  cham  masks  survive  and  are  kept  in  museums. 

During  Soviet  times,  in  the  first  half  of  the  20*  century,  the  Buddhist  culture  of  this  region  was  temporarily  wiped  out.  Monasteries 
were  razed  to  the  ground  and  monks  were  persecuted.  However,  since  the  1990’s,  the  culture  has  been  resurrected  with  ardent  vigour. 
Monasteries  are  being  reconstructed  and  the  people  long  for  the  peace  and  inner  joy  which  this  ancient  philosophic  vision  brings. 
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Indonesia,  Thailand,  Cambodia  and  Lao  PDR 


Since  ancient  times,  sea-faring  ships  carried  trade  goods  between  India,  Indonesia  and  China.  Archaeological  remains  in  Indonesia 
have  confirmed  close  interactions  with  India  which  existed  over  2,000  years  ago. 

In  the  First  Millennium,  Chinese  pilgrims  travelled  by  sea  and  by  land  to  the  holy  places  of  Buddhism  in  India.  When  they  used 
the  sea  route,  they  spent  much  time  in  Indonesia,  which  had  bustling  ports.  They  have  written  considerably  about  the  Indonesia  of  that 
time.  Hinduism  existed  here  in  early  times  and  Buddhism  flourished  from  the  7th  century  CE  onwards.  Till  today,  the  great  epic  of  ethics 
the  Ramayana  is  the  most  important  cultural  tradition  of  Indonesia.  It  may  have  arrived  here  by  the  5th  century  CE.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  a 
Ramayana  performance  in  Java,  where  the  actors,  director,  narrator  and  all  others  are  Muslim. 

In  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  CE,  magnificent  Buddhist  monuments  were  constructed  in  Java.  The  Borobudur  Stupa  was  built  by  the 
Sailendra  kings  in  this  period.  It  is  one  of  the  world’s  most  magnificent  Buddhist  monuments.  It  is  the  tallest  stupa  standing  in  the  world  today. 
There  are  many  thousands  of  feet  of  very  fine  relief,  which  we  see  as  we  climb  upwards  and  go  around  the  stupa. 


Scene  from  the  Lalitvistara,  Relief,  Borobudur  Stupa,  Java,  8,h-9,h  Century  CE,  Indonesia. 


Kala  Gateway,  Near  the  Top  of  the  Borobudur  Stupa,  8,h-9'h 
Century  CE,  Java,  Indonesia. 

Through  this  gateway,  we  leave  Kala ,  or  Time’,  behind  us.  We  proceed 
through  it,  towards  the  understanding  of  the  final  truth  of  arupa , 
beyond  the  forms  of  the  world. 
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Borobudur  Stupa,  Java,  Century  CE,  Indonesia. 

The  Borobudur  Stupa,  built  by  the  Sailendra  kings,  is  one  of  the  world’s  most  magnificent  Buddhist 
monuments.  The  thousands  of  feet  of  very  fine  relief  made  around  the  stupa,  at  different  levels, 
clearly  illustrate  the  ascent  to  enlightenment,  according  to  Buddhist  philosophy. 


Wat  Maha  That,  Sukhothai  Historical  Park,  13lh-14'h  Century  CE, 
Thailand. 


Wihan  Luang,  Wat  Ratcha  Burana,  Ayutthaya,  15th  Century  CE, 
Thailand. 
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Wat  Maha  That,  Ayutthaya,  End-14,h  Century  CE,  Thailand. 


The  lowest  level  of  the  relief  presents  the  life  of  passions  in  the  world:  the  kamadhatu.  The  next  level  above  that  presents  the 
karmadhatu,  showing  how  we  can  improve  our  lot  through  virtuous  actions.  The  next  two  levels  present  us  the  rupadhatu,  the  personification 
of  enlightenment,  through  the  life  of  Gautama  Buddha.  We  see  the  Lalitvistara,  the  drama  of  the  life  of  the  Buddha.  Here,  we  see  scenes  from 
his  life  and  the  Jataka  stories.  Finally,  we  go  upward  still,  through  the  gateway  of  Kala,  or  ‘Time’.  Leaving  behind  time  itself,  we  approach  the 
final  truth,  the  arupadhatu ,  that  which  is  without  form.  Here,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  ascent,  it  is  the  stupa  itself  which  is  before  us.  Here, 
there  are  no  distractions  of  the  illusory  forms  of  maya  and  all  that  we  see  is  the  stupa.  The  stupa  helps  us  to  meditate  upon  the  final  truth, 
beyond  the  ephemeral  forms  of  the  world. 
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Garuda,  Vahana  of  Vishnu,  Royal  Emblem  of  Thailand,  Wihan 
Luang,  Wat  Ratcha  Burana,  Ayutthaya,  15,h  Century  CE,  Thailand. 


Bayon,  13,h  Century  CE,  Cambodia. 

King  Jay avarman  VII  built  the  greatest  Buddhist  complex  in  Cambodia,  at  his 
capital  Angkor  Thom.  The  Bayon,  at  the  centre  of  Angkor  Thom,  is  the  king’s 
own  sacred  temple-mountain. 
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Pavilion  of  the  Rechning  Buddha,  Wat  Pho,  Bangkok,  18"'  Century  CE,  Thailand. 


The  great  stupa  is  planned  as  a  mandala,  which  provides  a  graded  path  for  the  ascent  towards  the  final  truth.  This  is  in  the  tradition 
of  the yogatantra,  which  was  developed  by  Buddhist  thinkers  like  Asanga,  from  the  4th  century  CE  onwards.  Mandalas  began  to  appear  in 
Buddhist  art  from  the  5th  century  CE. 

Borobudur  has  two  other  beautiful  Buddhist  temples  of  the  8*79*  centuries  CE:  the  Powon  Temple  and  the  Mendut  Temple.  The 
nearby  city  of  Yogyakarta  has  many  magnificent  Buddhist  and  Hindu  temples,  which  were  made  in  the  reign  of  the  Sailendra  kings.  These 
have  the  same  high  quality  of  art  which  is  seen  in  the  Borobudur  Stupa.  This  region  is  one  of  the  finest  heritage  zones  of  the  world. 
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Wihan  Luang,  Wat  Ratcha  Burana,  Ayutthaya,  15'h  Century  CE,  Thailand, 
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Reclining  Buddha,  165  feet  long  and  49  feet  high,  Wat  Pho,  Bangkok, 
18,h  Century  CE,  Thailand. 


Buddha  in  Main  Shrine,  Ongtue  Temple,  Vientiane,  Lao  PDR. 
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Ongtue  Temple,  Vientiane,  Lao  PDR. 

This  temple  was  originally  built  in  the  16th  century  CE  and  rebuilt  in  the  19th  century. 


THAILAND 

From  the  13th  to  the  mid- 14th  centuries  CE,  one  of  the  great  Buddhist  centres  of  the  world  was  at  Sukhothai,  in  Thailand.  Some  of 
the  most  graceful  Buddhist  art  was  created  here,  in  a  style  which  is  famous  till  today.  Monasteries  of  that  period  were  perhaps  made  of  wood 
and  have  not  survived.  What  has  continued  and  comes  down  to  us  is  the  art  of  the  Buddha  image,  with  all  its  elegance  and  beauty.  In  fact, 
since  that  time,  Thailand  has  had  a  magnificent  tradition  of  Theravada  Buddhist  images.  The  lines  of  the  Sukhothai  Buddha  figures  have  a 
vivid  life  of  their  own.  The  surfaces  are  smooth  and  gently  curving.  The  peaceful  expressions  are  sublime. 
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Ship,  Relief,  Borobudur  Stupa,  Java,  8'h-9th  Century  CE,  Indonesia. 

It  is  such  sophisticated  sea-faring  sailing  ships  which  must  have  carried  out  the  extensive  trade  at 
that  time,  between  India,  Indonesia  and  China. 
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Wat  Phra  Si  Sanphet,  Ayutthaya,  15'h  Century  CE,  Thailand. 

In  the  15th  century,  imposing  chedis,  or  stupas,  were  created  on  a  former 
palace  site  in  Ayutthaya. 


Giving  of  Alms,  Luang  Prabang,  Lao  PDR. 

The  people  of  Laos  continue  the  tradition  of  giving  alms.  Every  morning, 
hundreds  of  monks  come  out  of  their  monasteries  and  receive  the  respectful 

donations  of  the  people. 
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Wat  Xieng  Thong,  Luang  Prabang,  1560  CE,  Lao  PDR. 


King  U  Thong  of  Thailand  founded  a  new  capital  in  the  mid- 14th  century  CE,  at  a  location  which  is  85  kilometres  north  of  present-day 
Bangkok.  It  was  named  Ayutthaya,  after  the  city  of  Ayodhya,  the  birth  place  of  Rama,  in  India.  In  fact,  the  king  of  Thailand  personifies  ideal 
virtues,  as  portrayed  in  the  character  of  Rama.  The  king’s  good  and  moral  actions  are  believed  to  create  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  country. 
Till  today,  Brahmin  priests  are  required  at  the  coronation  of  the  Thai  King,  to  instil  the  qualities  of  Vishnu  in  him. 

Many  impressive  structures  survive  at  Ayutthaya,  which  show  the  glorious  Buddhist  history  of  this  site.  Great  Buddhist  monasteries 
here  were  centres  of  philosophy,  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  In  the  architecture  and  Buddha  statues  at  Ayutthaya,  we  see  a  continuadon  of 
earlier  styles  of  the  Sukhothai  period.  There  are  modifications  as  new  forms  were  adopted,  through  the  417  years  of  the  period  of  Ayutthaya. 
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Seated  Buddhas,  Wat  Chaiwatthanaram,  Ayutthaya,  17'h  Century  CE,  Thailand. 

Great  Buddhist  monasteries  at  Ayutthaya,  from  the  mid-14'h  to  the  17th  centuries,  were  centres  of 
philosophy,  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 


The  Grand  Vat  That  Luang,  Vientiane,  Lao  PDR. 

This  magnificent  stupa  is  a  national  symbol  of  Laos.  It  was  originally  built  in  the  16th  century  CE  and  restored  in  the  mid-20th  century.  This  impressive  stupa  brings  before  us  the  majesty 
and  grandeur  of  the  spirit. 
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Wat  Maha  That  was  set  up  as  the  holy  centre  of  the  capital 
city  by  King  Borom  Rajathiraj  I.  This  grand  complex  was  also  the 
home  of  the  Supreme  Buddhist  Patriarch  at  the  time.  The  beautiful 
Wat  (or  temple)  Rajburana  at  Ayutthaya  was  made  in  the  15,h 
century  CE.  The  magnificent  temples  of  Ayutthaya  show  that  the 
preoccupation  of  the  kings  was  with  that  which  was  beyond  the 
material  world.  The  temple  has  numerous  depictions  of  Garuda, 
on  whom  Lord  Vishnu  rides.  Garuda  has  been  a  royal  symbol  in 
Thailand  since  early  times.  It  might  be  mentioned  here  that  there 
is  a  Garuda  dhwaja  (or  regal  flag  on  a  staff)  made  in  the  Bharhut 
Buddhist  stupa  railings  of  the  2nd  century  BCE,  from  Central  India. 
Garudas  also  feature  prominently  in  many  Buddhist  monasteries 
of  the  11th  to  13th  centuries  CE,  across  Western  Tibet,  Ladakh, 
Lahaul-Spiti  and  Kinnaur. 

In  the  15th  century  CE,  imposing  chedis ,  or  stupas,  were 
created,  on  a  former  palace  site.  This  was  named  Wat  Phra  Si  Sanpet. 
Another  great  sanctuary  of  peace  is  the  Wat  Chai  Wattanaram, 
built  in  the  17th  century.  We  are  taken  far  from  the  ceaseless  turmoil 
of  the  world  outside:  to  the  stillness  of  Buddhahood,  to  be  found 
deep  inside  us. 

In  1767,  Ayuthaya  fell  to  the  Burmese  army.  The  city  was 
ransacked  and  burnt.  The  newly-declared  Thai  King  Taksin,  who 
reunited  the  country  under  him,  established  his  capital  at  Bangkok, 
which  became  the  seat  of  the  government  in  1782.  Since  the  1780s, 
numerous  temples  have  been  made  and  renovated  in  Bangkok.  In 
Thailand,  it  is  the  divine  responsibility  of  the  king  to  nurture  the 
Buddhist  faith. 

The  Temple  of  the  Reclining  Buddha,  the  Wat  Pho,  is  one 
of  the  temples  of  Bangkok  dating  back  to  the  17th  century.  King 
Rama  I  later  expanded  the  temple.  The  centrepiece  of  the  Wat 
Pho  is  the  huge  statue  of  the  Reclining  Buddha,  almost  165  feet 
in  length. 

The  most  famous  of  the  Bangkok  temples  is  the  Temple 
of  the  Emerald  Buddha  or  Wat  Phra  Kaew.  The  temple  was  built 
from  1782  to  1784  during  the  reign  of  King  Rama  I,  to  house 
the  Emerald  Buddha.  This  temple  attracts  the  largest  number  of 
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tourists  in  Bangkok.  The  interior  walls  of  the  great  temple  are  covered  with  mural  paintings,  depicting  scenes  from  the  Ramayana.  In  fact, 
most  Buddhist  temples  of  Thailand  are  profusely  painted  with  such  scenes.  Till  today,  the  Ramayana,  or  Ramakien,  is  the  great  cultural 
tradition  of  Thailand.  This  epic  of  ethics  is  at  the  heart  of  the  culture  of  this  country,  which  is  ruled  by  King  Rama  X  at  present. 

The  murals  of  Thailand  are  highly  stylised  and  closely  related  to  the  dance  dramas  of  the  land.  The  costumes,  crowns  and  jewellery  are 
typical  of  Thailand.  The  gentle  expressions  and  graceful  gestures  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  tradition  of  compassion,  to  be  found  everywhere 
in  the  best  of  Buddhist  art. 

Thailand  continues  the  traditions  of  Buddhism.  The  lives  of  the  people  are  permeated  by  the  desire  for  the  spiritual  search.  Till  today, 
in  the  midst  of  the  modern  world,  the  spirit  of  compassion  of  the  Buddha’s  message  continues  in  this  land. 

CAMBODIA 

Cambodia  is  another  land  which  has  a  great  history  of  sacred  art  and  monuments.  While  the  kings  primarily  worshipped  Hindu  deities, 
much  Buddhist  art  was  also  created.  The  Hindu  and  Buddhist  sculptures  of  Cambodia,  from  the  6th  to  the  8th  centuries  CE,  are  unrivalled  for 
their  sheer  beauty  and  excellence. 

In  the  early  12th  century  CE,  King  Suryavarman  II  created  one  of  the  greatest  Hindu  temples  of  all  time,  the  Angkor  Wat.  It  was 
dedicated  to  Vishnu  and  was  later  also  used  for  Buddhist  worship.  The  temple  has  magnificent  relief  carved  everywhere.  The  open  corridor 
of  the  first  story  has  more  than  a  kilometre  and  a  half  of  such  narrative  relief. 

In  the  13th  century  CE,  King  Jayavar man  VII  built  the  greatest  Buddhist  complex  of  Cambodia,  at  his  capital  Angkor  Thom.  The  face 
towers  of  Angkor  Thom  have  become  a  universally-recognized  symbol  for  Angkor.  The  faces  look  in  the  four  directions,  symbolizing  the 
universal  benevolence  of  the  Bodhisattva  Lokeshvara.  The  Bayon,  at  the  centre  of  Angkor  Thom,  is  the  king’s  own  sacred  temple-mountain. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  monuments  of  Buddhism. 

LAOPDR 

In  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  of  South-East  Asia,  is  the  country  of  Laos.  The  people  here  are  deeply  spiritual  and  Theravada 
Buddhism  is  the  basis  of  their  culture.  Monks  are  deeply  venerated  here  and  there  are  almost  5,000  temples.  Most  men  in  Laos  live  for  some 
part  of  their  lives  in  the  monasteries,  to  imbibe  Buddhist  ethics  and  a  compassionate  vision  of  the  world. 

Laos  is  a  sacred  land,  where  ancient  traditions,  such  as  the  daily  giving  of  alms  to  monks,  continue  till  today.  Monks  are  those  who  have 
renounced  the  material  comforts  and  other  attractions  of  the  world.  Society  believes  it  to  be  its  responsibility  to  look  after  the  well-being  of 
these  renouncers,  who  have  given  up  the  ways  of  the  world. 

In  the  capital  city  of  Vientiane  stands  the  grand  Wat  Ongtue.  It  houses  a  colossal  Buddha  image,  which  weighs  10  tonnes.  As  in  the 
tradition  of  Laos,  the  great  temple  is  also  an  educational  institution.  Young  men  come  here  to  gain  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  as 
well  as  of  the  science  of  life. 


Bodhisattva,  Relief,  Borobudur  Stupa,  Java,  S,h-9"'  Century  CE,  Indonesia. 
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The  golden  That  Luang  Stupa  is  a  national  symbol  of  Laos.  It  was  originally  built  in  1566  and  was  restored  in  1953.  The  stupa  is  148 
feet  high  and  is  believed  to  contain  a  holy  relic  of  Gautama  Buddha. 

The  town  of  Luang  Prabang  is  listed  as  a  UNESCO  World  Heritage  Site.  Wat  Visounarath,  originally  made  in  1512,  is  the  oldest 
standing  temple  in  Luang  Prabang.  The  art  of  the  temple  is  exquisite  and  the  interior  preserves  an  atmosphere  of  great  serenity.  Wat 
Xiengthong  was  built  around  1560  and  is  a  classic  example  of  the  graceful  architectural  style  of  Luang  Prabang. 

The  Wat  Mai,  or  ‘New  Monastery’  was  originally  built  in  1796.  It  was  given  the  present  name  after  its  restoration  in  1821.  Its  walls  are 
covered  with  wonderful  painted  reliefs,  of  scenes  from  the  Jatakas  and  from  daily  life. 

Buddhism  has  a  great  vision  of  the  eternal  harmony  of  the  world.  This  faith,  with  its  message  of  compassion,  spread  far  and  wide  and 
shaped  the  culture  of  a  continent.  A  culture  of  peace  and  gentleness  which  continues,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  materialistic  world  of  today. 


Standing  Buddha  in  the  Sukhothai  Style,  Sukhothai  Historical  Park,  13,h-14,h  Century  CE,  Thailand. 
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Nepal,  Bhutan,  Vietnam  and  Japan 


With  the  fall  of  the  great  monasteries  and  universities  of  eastern  India  and  Kashmir,  after  the  12th  century  CE,  the  Himalayan  and 
trans-Himalayan  regions  were  left  to  preserve  the  art  and  philosophical  heritage  of  Buddhism.  It  is  quite  marvellous  to  see  how  Nepal,  Tibet 
and  Bhutan  nurtured  these  traditions,  which  were  lost  in  the  place  of  their  birth. 

Nepal  was  geographically  very  close  to  the  cultural  centres  of  the  Indian  plains.  Over  the  centuries,  there  was  a  constant  sharing  of 
culture  between  India  and  Nepal.  With  the  disruption  of  Buddhist  centres  in  India,  monks  and  scholars  took  refuge  in  Nepal.  They  carried 
with  them  their  greatest  treasures,  their  valued  manuscripts  and  paintings.  Thereafter,  Nepal  became  the  principal  land  which  continued  the 
Buddhist  art  heritage  of  the  plains  of  eastern  India. 

The  early  paintings  of  Nepal  continued  the  gentle  tradition  of  compassion  and  grace,  which  was  seen  originating  in  the  paintings 
of  Ajanta  in  the  5th  century  CE.  They  are  sublime  and  they  appear  to  open  doors  into  a  peaceful  sanctuary,  away  from  the  confusion  of  the 
material  world. 


Lumbini  Site,  Nepal. 

Lumbini  is  a  very  important  Buddhist  pilgrimage  site,  located  in 
the  Rupandehi  district  of  Nepal.  It  is  the  birth  place  of  Gautama 
Siddhartha,  who  gained  enlightenment  to  become  a  Buddha.  It  is  a 
UNESCO  World  Heritage  Site. 


Swayambhunath  Stupa,  Kathmandu,  Nepal. 

This  stupa  is  on  a  holy  site,  which  dates  back 
to  the  5th  century  CE.  Besides  the  main  stupa, 
the  complex  has  many  shrines,  prayer  wheels, 
Shivalingas  and  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  deity 
Hariti.  The  stupa  has  eyes  painted  on  all  four  sides, 
symbolizing  the  all-seeing  eyes  of  the  divine.  There 
is  also  a  third  eye  which  signifies  the  wisdom  of 
looking  within.  It  is  a  UNESCO  World  Heritage 
Site. 


Kurjey  Monastery,  Bumthang,  Bhutan. 

The  Bumthang  region  is  the  spiritual  heart  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bhutan.  It  was  here  that  Guru 
Padmasambhava  cured  a  local  king  of  a  serious  ailment  in  the  8th  century  CE.  This  resulted 
in  the  king,  and  finally  the  whole  country,  embracing  Buddhism. 
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Swayambhunath  Stupa,  Colossal  Metal  Vajra,  Kathmandu,  Nepal. 


Vajrayana  Buddhism  and  Hinduism  in  Nepal 
appear  similar  and  there  are  no  definite  lines  which 
separate  them.  The  Swayambhunath  Stupa  in  Kathmandu 
has  the  largest  and  most  impressive  representation  of  a 
vajra  seen  anywhere  in  the  world.  This  vajra ,  or  thunderbolt, 
represents  the  Vajrayana  form  of  Buddhism,  whose 
logic  is  supposed  to  be  as  striking  and  as  powerful  as  a 
thunderbolt. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Buddhist  centres  of  India,  the 
people  of  Nepal  and  Tibet  constandy  interacted  with  each 
other  and  joindy  preserved  the  philosophical  and  ardsdc 
heritage  of  Buddhism.  After  the  12th  century  CE,  when 
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Todai-ji,  Nara,  Japan. 
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Birushana  Butsu,  or  Big  Buddha  (Vairochana),  Todai-ji,  Nara,  Japan. 


Tibet  no  longer  had  access  to  the  great  painters  of  Kashmir,  the  finest  paintings  of  the  monasteries  of  Tibet  from  the  13th  to  the  15th  centuries 
were  made  by  artists  who  were  invited  from  Nepal.  The  gentle  touch  of  the  Nepali  painters,  which  is  also  seen  in  the  murals  of  the  Bhaktapur 
Palace  near  Kathmandu,  is  unmistakable  in  the  Tibetan  monasteries. 

BHUTAN 


In  747  CE,  Guru  Padmasambhava  of  the  Nalanda  University  was  invited  to  help  spread  the  Buddhist  faith  across  the  trans- 
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To-ji,  Kyoto,  Japan. 

Kyoto  is  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  cherry  blossoms  in  spring.  For  the  Japanese,  the  cherry  blossoms, 
or  sakura  are  much  more  than  very  pretty  flowers.  The  blossoms  last  in  their  fulsome  beauty  for  only  a  few  days, 
then  they  fade  away.  A  tree  that  you  see  looking  unbelievably  beautiful  with  sakura ,  some  days  later  is  bare,  without 
a  single  flower.  It  reminds  you  so  clearly  that,  in  Buddhist  philosophy,  all  the  things  of  the  world,  are  impermanent. 
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Stupa,  Horin-ji,  Nara  Prefecture,  Japan. 


Himalayas.  The  epic  story  of  Padmasambhava’s  journey 
across  Ladakh,  Lahaul-Spiti,  Kinnaur,  Tibet,  Bhutan 
and  Arunachal  Pradesh  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
tales  of  the  world.  He  travelled  over  2,000  kilometres  of 
inhospitable,  high-altitude  desert,  to  spread  the  message 
of  the  Buddha.  These  are  regions  where  oxygen  is 
scarce  in  the  thin  air  and  often  it  is  difficult  to  breathe. 
Mountains  reach  for  the  skies  and  even  the  hundreds  of 
passes  he  would  have  had  to  cross,  are  often  higher  than 
1 5,000  feet  altitude. 


Ginkaku-ji,  or  ‘Temple  of  the  Silver  Pavilion’,  Kyoto,  Japan. 

This  is  a  beautiful  Zen  temple.  The  Dhayana  tradition,  known  in  Chinese  as  Chan 
and  in  Japanese  as  Zen,  was  first  established  in  China  by  Bodhidharma  from  India 
in  the  6th  century  CE. 
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Kinkaku-ji,  Kyoto,  14th  Century  CE,  Japan. 

The  Kinkaku-ji,  known  as  the  ‘Temple  of  the  Golden  Pavilion’,  is  set  in  beautiful  surroundings.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  the  aesthetics  which  is  integral  to  Buddhism  in  Japan.  This  is  the 
most  distant  land  which  has  made  Buddhism  its  own  and  the  tradition  has  flourished  here  over  the  centuries. 


Bhutan,  one  of  the  regions  visited  by  Guru  Padmasambhava,  is  known  as  the  ‘Land  of  the  Thunder  Dragon’.  Guru  Padmasambhava 
is  believed  to  have  descended  here  on  the  back  of  a  flying  tigress.  It  is  believed  that  he  cleansed  the  land  of  the  evil  spirits  that  may  have 
hindered  the  spread  of  Buddhism  there.  Even  today  Guru  Padmasambhava  is  the  most  beloved  deity,  who  is  worshipped  in  his  many 
manifestations  in  Bhutan. 
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Ha  van  or  Homa,  or  Goma  in  Japanese,  Takahata  Fudo  Temple, 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

The  havan  is  perhaps  conducted  in  Japan  at  least  as  often  as  in  India.  The 
tantric  Shingon  school  of  Japan  chants  Sanskrit  mantras.  To  this  day, 
followers  of  the  sect  perform  their  worship  in  more  than  a  thousand 
temples  throughout  Japan.  In  the  words  of  His  Excellency  Mr.  Yasukuni 
Enoki,  Former  Ambassador  of  Japan:  “This  should  be  recognized  by  the 
Japanese  people  that  at  the  bottom  of  Japanese  culture,  Indian  culture  is 
very  strongly  imprinted.  It  is  then  developed  in  the  |apanese  way.” 
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Tofuku-ji,  Kyoto,  Japan. 


Bhutan  is  a  small  mountain  kingdom  which  has  maintained  its  seclusion  and  also  the  privacy  of  its  Tantric  Buddhism.  The  early 
paindngs  here  have  deep  roots  in  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Vajrayana  Order.  The  Bhutanese  artists  take  us  into  a  world  of  vivid  imagination. 
They  show  us  the  spectacle  of  life,  as  transformed  by  the  magical  vision  of  Guru  Padmasambhava.  The  deities  and  the  spirits  in  the  paintings 
seem  immersed  in  the  sham  dance  of  the  great  Guru. 

Bhutan  has  preserved  the  sanctity  of  the  art  of  sacred  painting.  It  is  the  one  place  where  paintings  are  till  today  made  with  a  deep 
reverence  and  meditative  care.  The  school  of  art  of  Zorig  Chusum  was  founded  in  the  17th  century  CE  and  continues  the  art  of  Buddhist 
painting.  As  in  the  ancient  tradition,  the  aim  of  the  painter  is  not  merely  to  make  a  work  of  art.  It  is  an  act  of  faith,  to  represent  with  devotion, 
the  aspects  of  eternal  truth. 
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Daiyuzan  Saijo-ji  (Zen  Temple),  Minamiashigara,  Kanagawa  Prefecture,  Japan. 


Artists  from  Bhutan  continue  the  tradition  of  painting  across  the  Himalayas.  It  is  their  work  which  is  seen  on  the  walls  of  the 
magnificent  Tawang  monastery  in  Arunachal  Pradesh. 

The  deep  tantric  philosophy  and  art  which  was  created  in  the  plains  of  eastern  India  and  in  Kashmir,  flourishes  as  a  living  tradition 
till  today.  In  the  high  mountains  of  the  Himalayas,  the  art  of  sacred  painting  is  well  preserved,  away  from  the  clamour  of  the  fast-changing 
world.  Indeed,  this  mountainous  crucible  has  been  a  paradise  which  has  assimilated  and  preserved  the  finest  traditions  of  Vajrayana  Buddhist 
painting. 
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Ashoka  Pillar,  Lumbini,  3rd  Century  BCE,  Nepal. 

Lumbini  is  near  the  border  of  Uttar  Pradesh  in  India.  This  highly- 
polished  sandstone  pillar  commemorates  the  visit  of  the  Indian 
Emperor  Ashoka  to  Lumbini. 


Boudhanath  Stupa,  Kathmandu,  Nepal. 

This  stupa  is  believed  to  contain  the  relics  of  Kashyapa  Buddha,  one 
of  the  Buddhas  who  preceded  Gautama  Buddha.  It  is  a  UNESCO 
World  Heritage  Site. 
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VIETNAM 


South  and  Central  Vietnam  have  many  Hindu  and  Buddhist  temples.  These  were  made  between  the  7th  and  13th  centuries  CE.  A 
Buddhist  monastery  complex  was  built  at  Dong  Duong  in  the  9th  century.  It  must  have  been  a  most  impressive  centre  of  Buddhist  worship 
in  its  time. 

The  archaeological  museum  at  Danang,  in  Central  Vietnam,  has  numerous  sculptures,  which  show  a  glorious  history  of  art.  The 
figures  are  graceful  and  the  expressions  sublime.  As  everywhere  in  South-East  Asia,  the  preoccupation  of  the  people  was  with  that  which  was 
beyond  the  ephemeral  world.  This  art  takes  us  on  a  great  journey  within  ourselves:  to  the  fount  of  peace  and  stillness  which  is  in  each  of  us. 
Buddhism  continues  to  flourish  among  the  people  of  Vietnam  dll  today. 

JAPAN 

The  northward  movement  of  Buddhism  from  the  Indian  sub-condnent  took  the  faith  across  Afghanistan  and  Central  Asia  to  China. 
From  there,  it  travelled  through  Korea  and  finally  to  Japan,  where  it  was  introduced  in  the  6th  century  CE.  This  was  Mahayana  Buddhism, 
which  had  been  taken  across  these  vast  expanses  by  great  teachers  from  the  universities  of  the  plains  of  Eastern  India. 

The  Shinto  faith  had  prevailed  in  Japan  in  the  past  and  with  the  advent  of  Buddhism,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  6th  century  CE, 
Gautama  Buddha  was  considered  a  ‘foreign  deity’,  who  was  revered  along  with  the  existing  ones.  However,  not  all  the  people  welcomed 
Buddhism  and  there  was  rivalry  between  those  who  followed  the  Shinto  faith  and  Buddhism.  Finally,  in  587  CE,  the  faction  supporting 
Buddhism  came  to  power  in  Japan  and  thenceforth,  with  the  approval  of  the  Emperor,  many  Buddhist  temples  were  built.  The  Imperial  Court 
was  at  Nara  and  these  early  temples  were  established  there.  In  the  8th  century  CE,  the  capital  was  shifted  to  Kyoto  and  thereafter  numerous 
temples  were  built  in  and  around  Kyoto.  The  regions  around  Nara  and  Kyoto  remain  great  Buddhist  cultural  centres  of  Japan  till  today. 

The  Todai-ji  at  Nara  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  revered  temples  in  Japan.  The  48-feet  high  Vairochana  there  is  the  largest  bronze 
statue  in  the  world.  It  is  famously  known  as  the  ‘Big  Buddha’  and  is  deeply  revered.  This  great  temple  is  also  the  place  which  received  the  first 
Indian  teacher  who  was  invited  to  Japan.  With  this  illustrious  guru,  came  some  of  the  earliest  direct  Indian  influences,  besides  the  sutras  and 
art  which  had  come  earlier  through  China.  His  name  was  Bodhisena  and  he  was  invited  by  Emperor  Shomu  of  Japan  to  conduct  the  ‘eye¬ 
opening’  ceremony  of  the  great  Buddha  statue  in  the  year  752  CE. 

Japan  is  a  country  which  has  preserved  the  ancient  philosophic  heritage  of  Buddhist  art.  A  great  tradition  began  with  the  earliest- 
surviving  Buddhist  stupa  railings  of  the  2nd  century  BCE,  at  Bharhut  and  Sanchi  in  India.  This  tradition  continues  till  today  in  the  temples 
of  Japan.  While  the  focus  of  worship  lies  deep  within,  the  side  altars  and  outer  sections  of  the  temple  reverentially  present  the  natural  forces 
and  abundant  fertility  of  the  world.  From  the  Bharhut  and  Sanchi  stupas  in  India,  to  the  Japanese  Buddhist  temples  in  worship  today,  the 
similarities  are  striking.  It  is  a  long  story  of  a  shared  philosophy  and  culture,  starting  in  India  but  today  well  preserved  in  Japan. 

Two  of  the  deities  which  were  created  in  Buddhist  art  in  the  2nd  century  BCE  in  the  Indian  stupas,  were  Lakshmi  and  Saraswati.  Kichijo- 
ten  (or  Lakshmi)  was  one  of  the  most  deeply  revered  deities  in  Japan  in  the  early  period.  She  was  worshipped  as  a  deity  of  good  fortune  and 
the  bounty  of  the  natural  order.  After  the  medieval  period,  it  is  Ben^ai-ten  (or  Saraswati)  who  took  over  the  role  of  the  deity  of  abundance  and 
prosperity  in  Japan  and  the  popularity  of  Kichijo-ten  was  eclipsed.  Most  people  are  not  aware  that  at  least  a  score  of  deities  of  the  early  Indian 
tradition  are  very  actively  worshipped  by  Buddhists  in  Japan  today.  In  fact,  there  are  hundreds  of  shrines  to  Saraswati  alone  in  that  country. 
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Seated  Buddha,  Dong  Duong,  Vietnam. 

(Collection:  Da  Nang  Museum) 

South  and  Central  Vietnam  have  many  Buddhist  and  Hindu  temples. 
These  were  made  between  the  7th  and  13th  centuries  CE.  A 
Buddhist  monastery  complex  was  built  at  Dong  Duong  in  the  9th 
century  CE. 


Mural,  Kurjey  Monastery,  Bumthang,  Bhutan. 

The  beaudful  murals  surviving  in  the  Bumthang  region  depict  the 
Vajrayana  traditions  which  spread  across  the  Himalayan  regions,  coming 
from  the  Nalanda  and  Vikramshila  universities  and  from  Kashmir.  It  is 
Guru  Padmasambhava  who  travelled  from  Kashmir  to  spread  Buddhism 
here.  More  than  any  other  region,  Bhutan  preserves  the  tantric  form  of 
Buddhism. 
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The  6th  century  CE  Siddham  script  of  Sanskrit  is  preserved  in  Japan,  though  it  is  not  used  in  India  any  more.  Beejaksharas,  or  seed- 
letters’  of  each  deity  in  the  Siddham  script  are  believed  to  be  mantras  invoking  the  power  and  presence  of  the  deity.  Beejaksharas  are  venerated 
by  the  people  and  can  be  found  in  almost  all  Japanese  homes,  in  the  prayer  shrines.  Every  Buddhist  temple  has  a  seal  with  a  heejakshara,  as  a 
short  name  of  the  temple.  When  people  go  to  a  temple,  they  get  the  stamp  of  the  heejakshara  from  the  temple  priest.  The  Siddham  script  is 
also  found  at  Japanese  tombs,  to  pay  respect  to  the  souls  of  those  who  have  passed  away. 

The  Japanese  were  keen  to  study  as  much  as  possible  from  the  original  Sanskrit  manuscripts,  which  were  often  obtained  with  great 
effort  from  far-away  sources.  An  instance  of  ancient  Buddhist  Sanskrit  texts  collected  and  preserved  in  Japan  is  the  Pragnaparamita  Sutra  or 
(the  sutra  of  the  ‘Perfection  of  Wisdom’),  which  is  kept  till  today  in  Horyu-ji  in  Nara.  This  is  among  the  world’s  oldest  surviving  Sanskrit 
manuscripts  written  on  palm  leaves. 

Many  links  in  the  development  of  the  Vajrayana  Order  can  be  found  in  a  study  of  Japanese  Buddhism.  In  some  of  the  important 
Japanese  Buddhist  sects,  the  daily  practice  of  havan  or  homa,  the  ancient  Vedic  tradition  of  making  offerings  in  a  consecrated  fire,  continues 
till  today.  The  Japanese  call  it  goma.  Sanskrit  sutras  are  also  chanted  on  the  occasion. 

The  Vajrayana  Buddhist  traditions  of  Japan  trace  their  knowledge  back  to  Nagarjuna  and  other  great  acharyas  of  the  Nalanda  University. 
Nagarjuna  is  known  as  Byuju  in  Japan.  In  fact,  the  Japanese  remain  deeply  aware  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  ancient  Indian  universities. 
Vasubandhu  and  Asanga  of  the  4th  century  CE  are  the  two  acharyas  upon  whose  thinking  the  Yogachara  school  of  Buddhism  is  based.  Japan 
is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  the  author  has  seen  early  statues  made  of  them.  In  many  ways,  the  links  in  the  developments  of 
Buddhism  have  been  preserved  and  are  discernable  in  Japan.  In  the  words  of  Reverend  Shunei  Tagawa,  Chief  Priest,  Kofuku-ji,  Nara,  There 
is  a  very  long  and  deep  history  connecting  India  and  Japan.  Our  temple  is  a  very  old  one  in  Japan.  The  founders  of  the  school  of  Buddhism 
to  which  we  belong  were  from  India,  so  we  feel  very  close  to  the  Indian  tradition.  The  founders  were  Vasubandhu  and  Asanga.  We  have  two 
statues  of  them  which  are  in  the  hall  called  the  Hokando.” 

Zen,  or  dhyana,  is  a  ‘wordless  tradition’  directly  pointing  to  the  human  mind  and  the  perception  of  one’s  true  nature.  The  5th/ 6th  century 
CE  Indian  teacher  Bodhidharma  carried  Zen  to  China,  where  it  was  known  as  Chan.  Mist  surrounds  the  legend  of  Bodhidharma.  Tradition 
suggests  that  he  was  a  prince  of  Kanchipuram  in  South  India.  The  Japanese  form  of  his  name  is  Bodai-daruma,  which  is  very  close  to  Bodi- 
daruma ,  the  Tamil  form  of  his  name.  Zen  was  taken  to  Japan  in  the  12th  century  CE  by  the  Japanese  monk  Eisai.  Its  influence  on  Japanese  art, 
attitudes  and  language  has  been  pervasive. 

The  Lotus  Sutra  is  a  major  spiritual  creation  of  Mahayana  Buddhism.  It  has  had  a  widespread  impact  on  life  in  Japan.  It  was  translated 
from  the  Sanskrit  by  Kumarajiva,  the  son  of  the  Kashmiri  teacher  Kumarayana,  in  the  4th  century  CE.  It  became  most  popular  in  China  and 
thereafter  in  Japan.  Today,  there  are  numerous  temples  in  Japan  following  this  tradition. 

Japan  is  a  country  where  Buddhism  is  flourishing  in  all  its  dimensions.  Here,  technology  and  transcendence  are  living  together.  The 
deep-rooted  spirit  of  Gautama  Buddha’s  teachings  energizes  the  Japanese  people.  Buddhist  temples  are  numerous  and  vast  numbers  of 
people  visit  them  every  day.  From  the  earliest  Buddhist  art  on  the  railings  of  the  Bharhut  and  Sanchi  stupas,  to  the  temples  of  Japan  today,  it 
is  marvellous  to  see  the  profound  continuity  of  the  Buddhist  tradition. 
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Gautama  Siddhartha  was  one  of  humanity’s 
wisest  teachers.  He  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
6th  century  BCE  in  the  northern  plains  of 
India.  He  taught  a  message  of  compassion 
and  universal  love.  The  message  spread  to 
all  comers  of  Asia  and  shaped  the  culture  of 
a  continent.  It  continues  till  today,  as  one  the 
great  religions  of  the  world,  with  millions  of 
followers:  Buddhism. 

The  photographs  of  this  book  have  been 
taken  across  India,  Sri  Lanka,  Myanmar, 
Afghanistan,  Nepal,  Uzbekistan,  Tibet, 
China,  Vietnam,  Thailand,  Cambodia,  Lao 
PDR,  Indonesia,  Siberia,  Kalmykia  in 
European  Russia,  Bangladesh,  Bhutan, 
Mongolia  and  Japan. 

This  deeply  researched  book  provides  a 
wide  perspective  of  the  monuments  and  art 
heritage  of  Buddhism,  from  earliest  times.  It 
also  takes  us  on  a  visual  pilgrimage  through 
the  life  of  the  Buddha.  It  is  written  and 
photographed  by  eminent  culture  historian 
Benoy  KBehl. 


Gautama  Siddhartha  was  one  ot’humanity's 
wisest  teachers  who  taught  a  message  of 
compassion  and  universal  love.  The 
message  spread  to  all  corners  of  Asia  and 
shaped  the  culture  of  a  continent.  Buddhism 
continues  till  today,  as  one  of  the  great 
religions  of  the  world,  with  millions  of 
followers. 


This  book  covers  the  vast  spread  of 
Buddhist  philosophy  across  Asia  in  ancient 
times,  over  formidable  geographical 
barriers  and  great  distances.  The 
photographs  of  this  book  have  been  taken 
across  India,  Sri  Lanka,  Myanmar, 
Afghanistan,  Nepal,  Uzbekistan,  Tibet, 
China,  Vietnam,  Thailand,  Cambodia,  Lao 
PDR,  Indonesia,  Siberia,  Kalmykia  in 
European  Russia,  Bangladesh,  Bhutan, 
Mongolia  and  Japan. 
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The  title  adds  yet  another  feature  to 
Publications  Division's  repertory  -  a  rare 
book  covering  the  immense  range  of 
Buddhist  heritage. 


Benoy  K  Behl,  the  author  and  eminent 
photographer  is  known  to  be  the  only 
person  who  has  traversed  the  entire 
continent  of  Asia  and  photographed  its 
heritage. 
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